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INTRODUCTION 


A fundamental  aim  of  that  school  subject  called  the  social  studies  is  to 
assist  children  to  understand  and  to  participate  effectively  in  group  associations. 
The  achievement  of  this  aim  is  highly  important,  since  our  lives  are  mostly  spent 
working  and  playing  with  people  in  groups.  And  the  quality  of  living  is  to  a 
marked  degree  dependent  upon  the  types  of  adjustments  we  make  to  other 
people  in  these  groups.  Getting  along  with  others  is,  like  any  behavior  above 
the  level  of  the  reflex,  a pattern  of  acting  that  has  to  be  learned  or  acquired. 
The  teacher  of  the  social  studies  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  this  objective 
of  helping  pupils  grow  toward  maturity  in  their  associations  with  other  people. 

During  a lifetime  each  individual  holds  membership  in  many  groups.  Pri- 
marily, the  child  belongs  to  a family,  and  his  care  during  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence is  largely  dependent  upon  a family  group.  The  child  also  finds  himself 
a member  of  a school  group,  a neighborhood  gang,  a church  club,  etc.  When 
he  reaches  maturity,  many  of  the  groupings  of  childhood  and  early  youth  dis- 
appear, and  new  associations  are  formed:  work  groups,  political  organizations, 
social  or  recreational  groups,  etc.  Eventually,  marriage  and  the  establishment 
of  a home  bring  still  greater  challenges  for  living  successfully  with  others. 
Indeed,  throughout  fife  each  of  us  associates  with  numerous  groups,  and  much 
of  the  basic  stuff  of  everyday  living  as  well  as  our  satisfactions  comes  from  and 
through  these  contacts  with  others.  Thus  it  can  be  demonstrated  over  and  over 
that  no  lesson  is  of  greater  importance  to  our  livelihood  and  our  happiness 
than  learning  to  live  effectively  in  groups. 

New  Centerville  is  a revision  of  Centerville,  the  fourth  in  a series  of  social 
studies  texts.  Its  content  portrays  democratic  processes  at  work  in  a small-town 
community  and  the  surrounding  rural  area.  It  shows  not  only  how  the  people 
in  rural  communities  are  dependent  upon  each  other  for  goods  and  services  but 
also  how  city  and  rural  life  is  interrelated.  By  participating  in  activities  based 
on  stories  which  tell  how  the  people  of  Centerville  undertake  projects  of  com- 
munity improvement,  the  child  will  gain  an  increased  appreciation  of  his  own 
community  and  the  way  its  members  are  constantly  striving  to  better  it. 

New  Centerville  and  this  guidebook  which  supplements  it  provide  informa- 
tion and  suggest  activities  which  will  help  teachers  and  children  investigate 
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their  own  community  and  increase  their  understanding  of  the  contributions  of 
the  many  people  who,  through  cooperative  effort,  are  making  that  community 
a better  place  in  which  to  live. 

This  book  will  not  have  served  its  purpose  if  the  teacher  uses  it  primarily  as 
a reader;  that  is,  for  the  improvement  of  reading  facility.  The  major  objective 
will  not  have  been  reached  until  children  emerge  from  the  study  outlined  in  this 
guidebook  with  a sincere  appreciation  of  the  contributions  to  community  living 
made  by  many  individual  workers  and  by  many  groups  of  workers  and  with  a 
beginning  made  in  the  establishment  of  patterns  of  behavior  which  will  enable 
these  children  to  become  more  useful  members  of  their  own  community. 

New  Centerville  has  a definite  pattern  which  relates  it  to  the  series  of  social 
studies  textbooks  of  which  it  is  the  fourth  volume.  The  selection  of  content  is 
determined  by  the  same  set  of  basic  human  activities  which  operate  throughout 
this  textbook  series.  All  societies  of  men,  regardless  of  when  or  where  they 
lived,  have  carried  on  certain  processes  or  activities  in  common.  These  proc- 
esses tend  to  cluster  or  group  themselves  around  ten  phases:  (1)  protecting 
and  conserving  human  and  nonhuman  resources;  (2)  producing  goods  and 
services;  (3)  distributing  goods  and  services;  (4)  consuming  goods  and  serv- 
ices; (5)  transporting  goods  and  services;  (6)  communicating  ideas  and  feel- 
ings; (7)  expressing  and  satisfying  aesthetic  and  religious  impulses;  (8)  organiz- 
ing and  governing;  (9)  providing  recreation;  and  (10)  providing  education. 

As  the  teacher  becomes  familiar  with  the  stories  in  New  Centerville,  she  will 
note  that  the  authors  have  used  the  list  of  basic  human  activities  as  a check  list 
to  insure  the  inclusion  of  the  important  functions  carried  on  in  community 
groups.  Producing  goods  and  services,  distributing  goods  and  services,  trans- 
porting goods  and  services,  communicating  ideas  and  feelings,  organizing  and 
governing,  providing  recreation,  and  providing  education  have  been  given  par- 
ticular emphasis. 

From  another  point  of  view,  New  Centerville  will  be  seen  as  a part  of  a series. 
This  book  is  concerned  with  problems  of  neighborhood  associations  in  rural 
communities  and  the  interrelation  of  city  and  country  life.  It  follows  Someday 
Soon,  the  third  book  in  the  series,  which  develops  the  study  of  workers  in  an 
urban  community  as  their  work  contributes  to  the  everyday  living  of  children 
in  a neighborhood  group.  The  second  book  in  the  series,  Hello,  David,  treats 
of  rural  and  city  schools  and  rural  and  city  neighborhoods.  Hello,  David  in 
turn  is  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Peters  Family,  the  first  of  the  series, 
which  is  a study  of  family  life.  Thus  there  is  a natural  progression  from  the 
family,  to  the  school,  to  the  neighborhood,  and  to  the  expanding  community 
through  which  pupils  are  guided  as  they  learn  to  understand  and  to  participate 
effectively  in  progressively  larger  groups  of  people. 
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New  Centerville  is  organized  into  six  units,  the  first  of  which,  “Business  in 
Town,”  provides  an  initial  glimpse  of  businesses  carried  on  by  people  in  a small 
town  and  the  surrounding  farm  area  as  a means  of  earning  a living.  The  con- 
cept that  transportation  is  important  for  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services 
is  also  developed. 

The  second  unit,  “The  New  Highway,”  is  designed  to  give  the  child  an  under- 
standing of  the  process  involved  in  initiating  and  completing  a community  proj- 
ect, and  of  the  importance  of  transportation  in  community  life. 

The  third  unit,  “Food  and  Clothes  for  the  Community,”  emphasizes  the  inter- 
dependence of  rural  and  city  people  in  stories  which  trace  the  routes  goods 
travel  from  producer  to  consumer. 

The  fourth  unit,  “Business  in  the  Country,”  stresses  the  fact  that  a farm  is  a 
business  in  which  all  the  family  members  participate  and  in  which  there  is 
constant  striving  for  improvement  of  techniques. 

The  fifth  unit,  “The  Community  Builds  a School,”  furnishes  an  example  of 
democratic  action  in  planning  and  building  a new  school. 

The  sixth  unit,  “Community  Day,”  helps  summarize  the  ideas  gained  from 
the  book  and  reemphasizes  the  value  of  cooperative  effort  on  the  parts  of  both 
adults  and  children. 

The  authors  realize  that  other  units  could  have  been  developed  around  addi- 
tional themes  related  to  the  community  and  its  functions.  It  is  believed  that 
from  New  Centerville  and  from  the  suggestions  in  this  guidebook,  teachers  will 
find  ideas  which  will  lead  pupils  to  make  a study  of  their  own  environment. 

Again  the  authors  stress  the  major  objective  of  this  fourth  book  of  the  social 
studies  series— to  help  children  grow  in  their  understanding  of  how  city  and 
rural  communities  are  interdependent  and  of  how  the  people  in  such  com- 
munities work  together  for  improvement  and  to  provide  many  opportunities  for 
children  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  live  effectively  with  both  the  children  and 
adults  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

The  children’s  experiences  with  New  Centerville  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
mere  reading  of  the  stories  and  studying  of  the  pictures.  To  attain  the  desired 
understandings,  teachers  and  children  should  investigate  activities  in  their  com- 
munity similar  to  those  discussed  in  the  text.  The  reading  of  the  stories  can 
then  be  supplemented  by  much  discussion  which  will  lead  to  a realistic  under- 
standing of  the  ways  the  community  in  which  the  child  lives  is  closely  bound 
to  other  communities.  A clear  understanding  of  the  significant  facts  and  rela- 
tionships observed  and  discussed  is  far  more  important  than  the  amount  of 
material  read  each  day. 

The  foregoing  implies  that  the  teacher  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
community  and  its  resources.  She  will  need  to  know  how  the  community  is 
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governed  and  what  agencies  are  provided  to  take  care  of  public  works.  In 
addition,  she  will  need  to  plan  ahead  for  personal  interviews  and  visits  by  com- 
mittees of  two  or  three  children  and  by  the  class  as  a whole.  Contacts  with 
persons  outside  the  classroom  will  always  be  more  successful  if  the  teacher  dis- 
cusses with  them  the  objectives  of  such  visits  or  interviews  and  the  values  she 
expects  the  children  to  derive. 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  parents  should  be  enlisted  throughout  this 
study  of  the  interrelationship  between  city  and  country  communities.  Children 
should  be  helped  to  see  that  members  of  their  own  families  and  of  the  families 
of  their  friends  are  active  participants  in  community  life.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  as  the  children  learn  what  parts  are  played  by  their  parents  and 
neighbors  in  the  democratic  life  of  their  community;  as  they  find  out  what  pub- 
lic improvements  their  community  is  making  and  is  planning  to  make  in  the 
future;  as  they  discover  how  such  projects  are  initiated  and  carried  through  to 
completion;  as  they  interview  workers  who  are  involved  in  community  improve- 
ments; and  as  they  trace  the  steps  in  the  production  of  some  of  their  com- 
munity’s products.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  parents  of  all 
children  understand  what  the  school  is  striving  to  achieve  through  its  social 
studies  program  so  that  the  understandings,  attitudes,  and  habits  stimulated 
at  school  may  be  strengthened  at  home. 
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LESSON  PLANS 


General  Suggestions 

The  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  rural  and  urban  life  can  well  begin 
with  a discussion  of  the  community  in  which  the  children  in  the  class  live.  If  it 
is  a city,  have  them  tell  about  their  own  neighborhoods,  the  business  districts, 
small  and  large  industries,  etc.  If  the  community  is  a rural  one,  have  the  chil- 
dren describe  their  homes,  those  nearby,  and  the  closest  shopping  centers. 

This  guidebook  suggests  specific  procedures  for  approaching  each  unit,  and 
in  each  instance  this  approach  is  initiated  by  the  experiences  of  the  children. 
Definite  suggestions  are  then  given  for  using  the  text,  New  Centerville,  in  the 
development  of  the  unit.  These  suggestions  are  intended  to  point  up  the  basic 
concepts  to  be  developed  from  the  text  and  to  provide  experiences  which  will 
deepen  the  children’s  understandings  of  the  interdependence  of  their  own  com- 
munity with  other  communities. 

At  the  close  of  each  unit  suggestions  are  given  for  summarizing  the  activities 
that  have  been  engaged  in  and  the  understandings  which  have  been  developed 
so  that  these  learnings  will  become  better  organized  and  the  resulting  attitudes 
and  behavior  strengthened. 

Since  New  Centerville  is  primarily  a social  studies  textbook,  vocabulary 
should  not  be  overemphasized.  The  vocabulary  list  on  pages  272-274  of  New 
Centerville  will  aid  the  teacher  in  noting  the  new  words  which  should  be  in- 
troduced. The  vocabulary  burden  is  small,  especially  if  the  Basic  Readers 
through  More  Friends  and  Neighbors  22  have  been  read.  If  the  teacher  is  using 
the  Basic  Third  Reader,  Streets  and  Roads,  she  may  introduce  the  new  words 
according  to  the  method  outlined  in  the  Guidebook  for  Streets  and  Roads. 
Otherwise  she  should  observe  carefully  the  method  developed  in  the  first  lesson 
of  this  guidebook. 

During  the  reading  of  the  material  in  New  Centerville,  the  amount  of  guid- 
ance necessary  will  depend  upon  the  reading  ability  of  the  group.  The  teacher 
should  feel  free  to  adapt  the  suggestions  in  this  guidebook  to  her  own  class- 
room situation. 

The  activities  and  discussion  that  precede  and  accompany  the  reading  of 
each  story  are  highly  important,  since  the  development  of  desirable  social  atti- 
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tudes,  understandings,  and  abilities  should  be  the  major  purpose  for  reading 
New  Centerville.  In  all  discussions  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  strengthen 
each  child’s  understanding  of  the  way  the  members  of  a community  cooperate 
with  and  are  dependent  upon  each  other  and  members  of  other  communities, 
of  the  ways  cities  and  rural  areas  depend  upon  each  other  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices, of  the  way  such  interdependence  affects  the  child’s  own  life,  and  of  the 
way  he  fits  into  such  a picture  of  broadening  responsibility.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  provide  for  children  rich  and  meaningful  experiences  which  will 
contribute  to  these  understandings. 

The  lesson  plan  on  pages  11  to  13  gives  detailed  suggestions  for  the  pre- 
liminary activities  and  discussion,  for  the  guided  reading  of  the  first  story,  and 
for  follow-up  activities.  Condensed  plans  for  the  remaining  stories  follow. 
These  plans  point  out  the  most  important  concepts  to  be  gained  but  do  not 
give  detailed  suggestions  for  the  guided  reading.  They  do  suggest  activities 
which  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  desired  understandings. 
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UNIT  ONE 

Business  in  Town 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

This  first  unit  introduces  the  child  to  the  small  community  of  Centerville 
(population  of  about  300)  and  to  some  of  its  members.  It  gives  him  a glimpse 
of  ways  in  which  goods  and  services  are  exchanged,  of  the  part  transportation 
plays  in  such  exchanges,  and  of  some  of  the  problems  which  a community  faces. 
Thus  this  unit  by  itself  arouses  the  child’s  curiosity  as  to  how  the  problems 
which  arise  will  be  worked  out  in  the  rest  of  the  book. 

To  introduce  a study  of  the  first  unit,  “Business  in  Town,”  the  teacher  might 
initiate  a discussion  of  the  kinds  of  communities  the  children  in  her  classroom 
have  lived  in  or  visited.  Make  a list  on  the  blackboard  of  the  different  kinds; 
e.g.,  farm,  large  city,  small  city,  village,  etc.  Let  the  boys  and  girls  tell  all  they 
can  about  each  place,  attempting  no  generalizations  at  this  time.  Encourage 
some  children  to  draw  pictures,  some  to  write  stories  of  their  impressions  of  a 
community.  Save  these  for  comparison  with  the  community  they  will  study, 
Centerville,  and  with  their  own  community.  Also,  the  stories  and  pictures  may 
be  used  upon  the  completion  of  the  book  to  help  the  children  compare  their 
first  impressions  with  the  broader  ideas  they  will  have  gained. 

Another  method  of  introducing  the  unit  could  take  the  form  of  an  activity 
centered  around  the  community  in  which  the  children  live.  This  might  be  done 
by  having  a dramatic  play.  Let  some  boys  and  girls  pretend  they  are  guides 
showing  a newcomer  around  the  town  or  farm.  Have  the  guides  tell  the  new- 
comer everything  they  know  about  their  community.  Or  the  pupils  could  write 
letters  to  someone  in  another  community.  Encourage  them  to  write  letters  de- 
scribing their  own  home,  the  businesses  in  their  community,  the  transportation 
facilities,  the  recreational  opportunities,  etc. 

Following  these  preliminary  activities,  the  book,  New  Centerville , may  be 
distributed.  Accompany  the  introduction  of  the  book  with  a discussion  such  as 
that  which  follows:  “Today  we  will  begin  reading  a book  called  New  Center- 
ville” Write  the  title  on  the  blackboard.  “This  book  will  tell  us  about  a com- 
munity called  Centerville.  It  will  tell  us  some  ways  in  which  Centerville  is 
like  the  community  we  live  in  and  some  ways  in  which  it  is  different.  Look 
through  the  book  and  see  if  you  can  discover  some  things  we  will  learn.” 

After  listing  the  children’s  responses,  have  them  turn  to  the  title  page  and 
examine  the  picture.  Explain  that  the  boys  in  the  picture  are  Jim  Adams  and 
Fred  Hand.  Ask,  “What  kind  of  community  do  you  think  Centerville  is?” 

Your  pupils  may  question  your  use  of  the  name  Centerville  while  the  book 
is  called  New  Centerville.  If  they  do,  explain  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  town 
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was  named  Centerville  but  that  certain  things  happened  which  caused  the 
townspeople  to  want  a new  name.  Follow  with  a discussion  of  reasons  for 
wanting  a new  name  for  a town  or  city.  Then  say,  “While  we  read  New 
Centerville,  we  can  keep  in  mind  the  new  name  and  see  if  we  can  discover 
why  the  people  decided  to  change  the  name  of  their  town.” 

Ask  the  boys  and  girls  to  turn  to  page  5.  Read  the  unit  title,  “Business  in 
Town,”  and  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  Then  encourage  them  to  examine  the 
pictures  and  tell  what  they  think  each  picture  represents.  The  pictures  may 
be  easily  recognizable  to  some  children  depending  upon  their  previous 
experiences.  If  the  pictures  are  unfamiliar,  explain  briefly  that  they  show  the 
Adams  General  Store,  the  bank,  the  theater,  and  the  farmers’  grain  elevator. 
Suggest  that  the  stories  in  the  unit  will  tell  more  about  these  buildings. 

Informally  the  teacher  should  then  introduce  the  new  words  by  writing  on 
the  blackboard  those  italicized  in  the  conversation  suggested  here  and  during 
the  guided  reading  of  the  first  story.  “The  story  we  will  read  today  will  tell 
us  about  some  things  which  happen  to  Jim  Adams,  whose  father  owns  a store 
in  Centerville.  One  Saturday  morning  Jim  got  up  very  early.  Why  do  you 
suppose  he  did?  What  time  do  you  get  up  on  Saturday?  Let’s  make  a list 
of  some  of  the  times.  (Use  o’clock  in  listing  such  times.)  What  are  some  of 
the  things  you  do  on  Saturdays?  Do  you  think  Saturday  would  be  a good  day 
or  a bad  day  for  business  at  the  Adams  store?  Why?  As  we  read  the  story, 
let’s  see  if  your  guesses  are  right.” 

A Busy  Saturday  Morning  (Pages  6-11) 

Pages  6-7.  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  these 
two  pages.  Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  Jim  and  Mr.  Adams  are  in  such  a hurry?” 
Explain  that  the  young  man  in  the  picture  on  page  7 is  Joe,  a clerk  who  works 
for  Mr.  Adams.  Ask,  “Who  got  to  the  store  first?  What  work  do  you  think  Joe 
does?  Yes,  Joe  helps  Mr.  Adams  in  dozens  of  ways.  Read  these  two  pages  to 
see  if  they  will  tell  you  of  another  job  that  Joe  does.” 

After  the  silent  reading  of  pages  6 and  7,  discuss  Joe’s  job  of  getting  the 
store  ready  for  goods  to  come  in.  Then  call  attention  to  the  last  line,  “Saturday 
is  a busy  day  for  all  the  stores  in  Centerville,”  and  encourage  the  children  to 
speculate  as  to  why  this  is  so. 

Pages  8-9.  Say,  “Mr.  Adams,  Joe,  and  Jim  were  at  the  store  very  early.  How 
soon  do  you  suppose  customers  would  come?  Some  farmers  came  very  early 
because  it  was  the  planting  season  and  they  had  to  get  back  to  their  farms 
to  plant  crops.  Page  7 told  us  that  some  farmers  brought  cases  of  fresh  eggs. 
What  other  business  do  you  think  farmers  would  do  at  the  Adams  store?  Mr. 
Green,  a farmer  we  will  read  about  in  this  story,  had  a little  trouble  getting  to 
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town.  A road  by  a creek  had  something  to  do  with  his  trouble.  Let’s  read 
these  pages  to  find  out  about  Mr.  Greens  trouble.” 

After  reading  this  part  of  the  story,  discuss  the  way  Jim  found  out  how  much 
to  pay  for  eggs.  Explain  that  Mr.  Adams  charged  more  when  he  sold  the  eggs 
and  in  that  way  earned  money.  Have  the  children  tell  how  much  their  mothers 
pay  for  eggs.  Lead  them  to  see  that  the  prices  of  such  commodities  fluctuate 
and  that  the  prices  mentioned  in  New  Centerville  may  vary  from  those  in  their 
community. 

Pages  10-11.  Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the  pictures  and  the  work 
being  portrayed.  Use  the  word  sugar  in  connection  with  the  picture  on  page  11. 
Then  discuss  the  bad  road  and  the  way  it  affected  Mr.  Green’s  plans  for  the 
day.  Say,  “Mr.  Green  didn’t  get  stuck  on  the  road,  but  someone  else  did.  It  was 
Johnny  Pringle.  Johnny  got  up  very  early  that  morning  to  fill  cases  with 
quarts  of  milk  for  Mr.  Adams.  Read  to  find  out  about  his  business  with  Mr. 
Adams.  Also  find  out  what  Jim  and  Joe  were  doing  in  the  meantime.” 

After  the  silent  reading  of  pages  10  and  11,  choose  some  children  to  read 
the  entire  story  aloud.  This  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  certain  that  slow 
readers  get  all  the  ideas  presented. 

Then  plan  activities  and  discussions  which  will  develop  more  fully  the 
concepts  presented  during  the  guided  reading.  Some  children  might  make  a 
survey  of  the  transportation  facilities  in  their  own  community.  At  this  time, 
limit  such  an  investigation  to  finding  out  just  what  means  of  travel  are  available, 
as  you  may  wish  to  make  a more  thorough  study  of  transportation  in  connection 
with  Unit  Two.  Other  children  may  wish  to  expand  the  study  of  ways  store- 
keepers price  their  goods.  A committee  of  two  or  three  children  could  go  to 
a store  and  have  a personal  interview  with  a storekeeper  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  class.  Still  other  children  might  write  stories  or  draw  pictures 
depicting  Saturday  activities  in  their  community. 

The  construction  of  a store  in  the  classroom  may  be  started  at  this  time. 
The  store  can  be  modeled  after  the  Adams  store  or  after  one  in  the  pupils’ 
community,  and  the  activity  may  be  carried  on  during  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  remainder  of  Unit  One.  Let  the  children  choose  jobs  for  which  they  will 
be  responsible;  e.g.,  collecting  construction  materials;  collecting  empty  boxes, 
cans,  and  cartons  of  foods;  pricing  the  articles;  etc.  Then  the  work  of  planning 
and  constructing  the  store  can  be  done  with  discussions  as  to  the  best  places 
for  a counter,  the  shelves,  a post-office  corner,  etc.  After  the  store  has  been 
completed,  it  can  be  used  for  directed  play  or  dramatizations  of  the  New 
Centerville  stories  as  well  as  for  free  play.  Choose  different  children  to  be 
storekeepers,  customers,  salesmen,  and  people  who  gather  to  exchange  ideas 
with  friends. 
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Town  and  Country  (Work  Pages  12  and  13) 

These  work  pages  take  into  account  the  child’s  awakening  interest  in  maps 
and  diagrams.  Hence  the  teacher  might  say,  “We  are  going  to  look  at  a 
different  kind  of  picture  today.  Turn  to  pages  12  and  13  and  see  if  you  can  tell 
what  it  is.”  Develop  the  idea  that  this  is  a picture-map,  which  is  different  from 
the  usual  picture  in  that  its  purpose  is  to  show  where  places  are  in  relation 
to  each  other. 

Choose  one  child  to  read  page  12  aloud.  As  he  does,  have  the  other  children 
locate  the  places  mentioned  on  the  map.  Encourage  them,  too,  to  talk  about 
the  rest  of  the  map  and  the  farmlands  shown.  Ask  the  children  to  read  page  13 
silently  and  to  think  about  the  questions  asked.  In  answering  the  last  question, 
“Why  do  farmers  and  town  people  want  good  country  roads?”  have  the 
children  review  the  first  story,  “A  Busy  Saturday  Morning,”  and  find  all 
references  to  the  road.  Then  say,  “In  the  stories  we  will  read  later  on,  we’ll 
learn  some  more  about  that  road.” 

The  teacher  may  at  this  time  wish  to  initiate  an  activity  involving  the 
collecting  of  maps  and  diagrams.  If  so,  she  may  plan  a discussion  of  the  way 
the  picture-map  on  pages  12  and  13  has  helped  the  class  understand  the 
problem  faced  by  the  Centerville  people.  This  map  may  have  aroused  enough 
interest  so  that  some  children  might  wish  to  start  a collection  of  maps.  These 
might  be  mounted  on  a bulletin  board  or  be  the  basis  for  a book  of  maps  to  be 
added  to  and  explained  more  fully  as  other  maps  and  diagrams  are  studied  in 
New  Centerville.  Maps  of  their  own  community,  if  available,  should  be  given 
the  most  attention. 

The  Ten  O’Ciock  Mail  (Pages  14-19) 

Before  reading  the  story,  discuss  with  the  children  the  methods  by  which 
mail  is  delivered  in  their  own  community.  Then  have  them  read  the  story  to 
discover  how  this  was  done  in  Centerville.  List  the  ways  in  which  mail  delivery 
in  Centerville  is  like  that  in  their  own  community  and  ways  in  which  it  is 
different.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  post  office  was  another  service  provided 
by  the  general  store.  Discuss  why  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  post  office  in 
the  store  and  how  it  affected  the  lives  and  business  of  the  members  of  the 
Adams  family.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  townspeople  had  just  cause  for 
complaining  about  the  slow  service  and  show  that  it  was  another  instance  of 
the  effect  of  poor  transportation  facilities  upon  the  lives  of  many  people.  Then 
center  the  discussion  around  the  method  of  delivering  the  mail  to  people  in 
the  surrounding  farm  area. 
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Ask,  “What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  Mr.  Banks  is?  Do  you  like  him?” 
If  some  of  the  children  indicate  that  their  first  impression  of  Mr.  Banks  is 
unfavorable,  say,  “We  are  going  to  meet  Mr.  Banks  many  times  as  we  read  the 
stories  of  New  Centerville.  Let’s  keep  a record  of  what  we  think  of  him  after 
each  meeting.  Maybe  some  of  you  will  change  your  minds  about  him  when 
you  get  to  know  him  better.”  Choose  a committee  of  two  or  three  children 
to  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  record,  which  may  be  in  booklet  form.  By 
following  through  with  a character  analysis  of  Mr.  Banks  as  the  story  develops, 
the  teacher  can  pave  the  way  for  a final  generalization  by  the  children  at  the 
close  of  the  book,  “First  impressions  of  character,  especially  unfavorable 
impressions,  cannot  always  be  relied  upon.” 

Since  this  story  lends  itself  well  to  dramatization,  the  class  may  wish  to 
choose  characters  and  “play”  the  story  of  mail  delivery  in  Centerville.  If  a 
store  has  been  constructed  in  the  classroom,  it  can  be  used  for  this  “play.” 
This  should  be  followed  with  a dramatization  of  the  mail  delivery  in  the  chil- 
dren’s community. 

More  Business  (Work  Pages  20-21 ) 

Review  the  name  of  this  unit  and  the  stories  read  so  far,  pointing  out  that 
the  businesses  discussed  have  taken  place  in  one  building.  Then  say,  “We  will 
now  learn  about  some  other  businesses  in  Centerville,  especially  about  the  big 
red  building  we  saw  on  page  5.  A picture-map  will  help  us.”  Choose  some 
children  to  read  the  pages  aloud,  locating  the  places  and  answering  the  ques- 
tions as  they  proceed.  Pay  especial  attention  to  the  farmers’  elevator,  the  train 
depot,  the  Adams  General  Store,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  school,  the  hardware 
store,  the  theater,  the  lumberyard,  and  the  cattle  pens,  as  these  are  referred 
to  in  later  parts  of  the  book. 

A freehand  drawing  of  this  map  may  be  added  to  the  class  map  collection. 

Jim  Makes  a Delivery  (Pages  22-25) 

The  preliminary  discussion  might  center  around  methods  of  communication 
used  in  the  children’s  community  in  addition  to  mail  service  and  around  ways 
the  pupils  help  their  mothers  and  fathers.  Perhaps  some  children,  particularly 
if  they  five  in  a rural  community,  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
family  income  as  Jim  in  the  story  does.  Then  after  the  story  has  been  read, 
have  the  children  compare  Jim’s  work  with  their  own. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  work  of  Mrs.  Fields,  the  telephone 
operator,  review  or  read  the  section  on  telephone  communication  in  Someday 
Soon,  pages  163-165.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  some  communities  are  so  large 
that  they  need  a separate  telephone  company  building  with  many  operators 
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to  care  for  the  many  calls.  But  Centerville  is  a small  town,  and  so  the  telephone 
operator  has  her  switchboard  right  in  her  own  home  where  she  can  carry  on 
the  work  of  homemaking  as  well  as  earn  money  by  working  for  the  telephone 
company.  Talk  about  the  difficulties  of  Mrs.  Fields’  job;  e.g.,  being  awakened 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  being  interrupted  while  baking  a pie,  etc.  Then 
discuss  the  probability  of  there  being  a relief  operator  so  Mrs.  Fields  could 
get  away  once  in  a while. 

Help  the  pupils  see  that  delivery  service  from  the  store  was  a great  boon  for 
Mrs.  Fields  and  also  that  Jim’s  politeness  aided  her.  Have  them  discuss  ways 
their  lives  are  made  more  comfortable  by  conveniences  their  own  community 
provides  and  ways  they  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  others 
in  their  community;  e.g.,  going  on  errands,  respecting  property,  etc. 

A Call  for  Help  (Pages  26-27) 

This  story  again  develops  the  concept  that  people  are  affected  seriously  by 
the  transportation  facilities  afforded  by  their  community.  Lead  the  children 
to  see  that  the  one  big  problem  facing  the  people  of  Centerville  at  this  time 
is  poor  transportation.  Then  have  them  speculate  about  the  title,  “A  Call 
for  Help.” 

After  the  reading  of  the  story,  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  Mrs.  Jones  called  the 
Adams  store  for  help?”  Encourage  members  of  the  class  to  tell  where  they  go 
or  whom  they  call  in  cases  of  emergency.  Then  discuss  the  idea  that  people 
usually  have  some  place  where  they  can  exchange  ideas  and  hear  the  news, 
and  that  in  Centerville  the  Adams  store  was  the  place  where  people  gathered. 
If  anyone  could  help  Mrs.  Jones,  he  would  probably  be  found  there.  Have  the 
children  tell  where  they  and  their  parents  have  opportunities  to  exchange  ideas, 
such  as  in  stores,  on  the  street,  at  club  or  church  meetings,  etc. 

Direct  the  boys  and  girls  to  locate  the  Adams  store  and  the  train  depot  on 
the  map  on  pages  20  and  21.  Then  call  attention  to  the  line  on  page  27,  “I’ll 
have  to  wait  for  the  poky  old  five  o’clock  train.”  If  any  of  the  children  have 
been  on  a slow  local  train,  let  them  describe  the  journey.  Discuss  the  fact  that 
only  two  trains  daily  provided  service  for  Centerville,  the  ten  o’clock  and  the 
five  o’clock.  Speculate  as  to  why  this  was  so.  Choose  a committee  of  two  or 
three  children  to  find  out  about  train  service  in  their  community.  Have  the 
class  formulate  questions  for  the  committee  to  ask,  such  as,  “How  often  do 
trains  go  through  our  town?  How  often  do  they  stop  here?  What  do  they 
carry?”  etc.  When  the  committee  reports  to  the  class,  discuss  the  reasons  for 
different  kinds  of  train  service  in  different  places.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that 
such  service  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  community  and  the 
businesses  carried  on  there. 
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Eggs  for  the  City  (Pages  29-31) 

Review  pages  8 and  9 of  “A  Busy  Saturday  Morning,”  which  tell  about  a 
farmer  bringing  eggs  to  Mr.  Adams’  store.  Say,  “Do  you  think  other  farmers 
brought  eggs,  too?  Could  Mr.  Adams  sell  all  the  eggs  in  the  store?  Remember 
that  Centerville  is  a small  town.  Our  next  story  will  tell  us  what  Mr.  Adams 
did  with  some  of  the  eggs.” 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  discuss  the  effect  of  the  bad  road  on  Mr. 
Adams’  business;  e.g.,  the  road  was  so  bad,  bread  was  delivered  by  the  train, 
which  was  sometimes  late,  the  mail  was  late,  and  now  the  eggs  would  have  to 
be  sent  by  train.  This  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Adams  because  he  ran  the 
store  to  earn  money  for  his  family.  Every  late  delivery,  every  inconvenience, 
hurt  his  business. 

Point  out  that  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the  year  also  affect  some 
businesses,  and  call  attention  to  -fhe  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  eggs.  Encourage 
the  children  to  tell  of  other  businesses  which  are  so  affected. 

Say,  “We  have  seen  that  Jim  helped  his  father  in  many  ways.  This  story 
tells  of  another  job  he  did— candling,  sorting,  and  packing  eggs.  Can  anyone 
tell  us  more  about  Jim’s  job?”  A committee  of  two  or  three  children  may  be 
chosen  to  investigate  more  fully  the  process  of  getting  eggs  ready  for  market. 
Encourage  the  class  to  help  plan  the  investigation.  Some  things  to  find  out 
are  (1)  why  eggs  are  candled  (to  discover  those  which  are  stale),  (2)  how  the 
candling  of  eggs  used  to  be  done  and  how  it  is  done  at  the  present  time,  (3) 
whether  eggs  could  be  candled  in  the  classroom  (for  instance,  by  holding  eggs 
up  to  a cardboard  tube  at  one  end  of  which  is  a light),  and  (4)  why  eggs  are 
sorted  in  different  sizes.  If  the  children  live  in  a rural  community,  the  investiga- 
tion could  be  done  by  means  of  personal  interviews.  If  they  live  in  a city, 
library  facilities  may  be  used.  Then,  when  the  committee  reports,  the  teacher 
may  wish  to  let  the  children  candle  a few  eggs  according  to  the  way  described 
in  the  report. 

Saturday  Night  (Pages  32-42) 

Introduce  the  story  by  having  the  boys  and  girls  tell  why  Saturday  was  such 
a busy  day  at  the  Adams  store.  Say,  “Saturday  night  was  an  even  busier  time. 
Can  you  guess  why  this  is  so?”  If  any  of  the  children  have  lived  or  visited  in  a 
community  similar  to  Centerville,  let  them  describe  Saturday  night  in  a 
small  town. 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  discuss  the  fact  that  the  whole  family  worked 
on  Saturday  night.  Have  the  pupils  tell  how  each  member  helped.  Ask,  “What 
were  some  of  the  things  which  were  bought  and  sold?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  work  carried  on  in  the  general  store  was  varied.  List  all  the  things 
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mentioned  so  far  that  Mr.  Adams  sold,  such  as  groceries,  stamps,  work  clothes, 
yard  goods,  shoes,  etc.  Then  have  the  children  tell  where  in  their  own  com- 
munity they  go  to  buy  these  goods.  Call  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  story 
which  describe  the  moving-picture  show  as  a regular  Saturday-night  stop,  and 
lead  the  children  to  see  that  since  most  farmers  came  to  town  only  one  night 
a week,  they  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  this  recreational  feature. 

Then  develop  the  idea  of  the  Adams  store  as  a gathering  place  by  asking, 
“Do  you  think  the  children  like  to  come  to  the  Adams  store  on  Saturday  night? 
Why?”  Talk  about  the  fun  the  children  had  seeing  and  playing  with  friends. 
List  the  recreational  facilities  Centerville  provided.  Then  list  the  recreational 
facilities  in  the  pupils’  own  community.  Pictures  may  be  drawn  to  illustrate 
the  differences  in  recreation  in  different  communities. 

Ask,  “How  do  you  think  the  grown-ups  felt  about  coming  to  the  Adams  store 
on  Saturday  night?”  Point  out  that  the  exchanging  of  ideas  and  the  airing  of 
common  grievances  are  good  for  us  all.  Talk  about  the  way  the  poor  road 
affected  not  only  the  grown-ups  and  their  work  but  also  the  children  and  their 
schooling.  Choose  one  child  to  read  page  40,  which  describes  the  consolidated 
school  at  Lee  Corner.  Discuss  the  fact  that  such  a school  is  supported  by  both 
farm  and  town  people.  Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  such  a school  would  be  better 
for  Centerville  than  one  town  school  and  several  one-room  country  schools?” 
Then  point  out  that  the  road  in  its  present  condition  made  a consolidated  or 
union  school  impossible.  Encourage  the  boys  and  girls  to  describe  schools 
they  have  attended  and  to  point  out  the  differences  and  likenesses  of  each, 
emphasizing  the  differences  between  one-room  rural  schools  and  those  which 
are  consolidated. 

Ask,  “What  happened  to  break  up  the  gathering  at  the  Adams  store?” 
Develop  the  idea  that  the  weather  and  the  road  affected  not  only  the  business 
of  the  people  but  also  their  pleasure. 

Conclude  by  talking  about  the  following  questions:  “In  this  story,  the 
people  were  wishing  for  a lot  of  things.  What  were  some  of  the  wishes?  Do 
you  think  they  can  get  the  things  they  want?  What  do  you  think  they  will 
have  to  do  to  get  them?” 


Culminating  Activity 

Unit  One  has  set  the  stage  for  the  working  out  of  community  problems.  In 
Centerville,  there  is  a definite  need  for  better  transportation  facilities  and  for 
better  schools.  The  remainder  of  the  book  will  depict  the  ways  in  which  these 
problems  are  solved  and  some  of  the  results  which  follow. 
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To  help  the  children  apply  the  concepts  developed  in  Unit  One,  the  teacher 
may  plan  an  activity  in  which  her  pupils  will  become  aware  of  the  problems 
existing  in  their  own  community.  Encourage  them  to  discuss  dissatisfactions 
they  have  heard  expressed,  such  as,  “My  dad  says  he  can  never  find  a place 
to  park  the  car  downtown,”  or  “My  mother  says  someone  is  going  to  get  hurt 
on  the  broken  sidewalks  in  our  block.”  Begin  a chart  headed,  “Improvements 
Our  Community  Needs,”  and  include  the  responses  the  children  have  given. 
Then  have  them  see  if  they  can  find  out  about  other  dissatisfactions  from  then- 
parents,  neighbors,  storekeepers,  postmen,  etc.  Add  the  results  of  such 
investigations  to  the  chart.  Try  to  discover  one  problem  which  seems  to  be  the 
outstanding  one  and  discuss  it  in  particular  with  the  children.  But  be  sure  the 
problem  is  not  too  mature  or  adult  in  nature. 

Prepare  another  chart  headed,  “Improvements  Our  Community  Is  Making,” 
and  encourage  the  children  to  collect  all  the  evidences  they  can  for  this  chart. 
The  evidences  can  include  newspaper  clippings  and  pictures  and  written 
accounts  of  projects  witnessed  by  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  Thus  the 
children  will  come  to  see  that  their  own  community,  as  well  as  the  storybook 
one  of  Centerville,  has  many  problems  which  the  people  are  trying  to  solve  by 
thinking,  talking,  planning,  and  working  together. 
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mailing  a letter.  Jack  writes  to  his  cousin  in  the  city.  The  letter  is  mailed 
in  the  rural  post  box,  is  picked  up  by  the  rural  carrier  and  brought  into  the 
city  post  office.  Cancellation,  sorting,  tying,  pouching,  transportation  on 
the  mail  car,  sorting  by  clerks  and  carrier,  and  the  delivery  of  the  letter  all 
are  shown. 
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UNIT  TWO 


The  New  Highway 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

The  first  story  in  Unit  Two,  “Strawberry  Time,”  again  points  up  the  problem 
of  poor  transportation  and  its  effect  upon  the  lives  and  incomes  of  Centerville 
citizens.  Succeeding  stories  tell  how  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  carried  out. 
First,  one  of  the  principles  of  democratic  action  is  developed.  A petition  is 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  State  Highway  Department.  The  result  of  such 
action  is  the  new  highway,  the  planning  and  building  of  which  are  portrayed 
in  stories,  work  pages,  and  photographs.  Through  the  study  of  these,  the  child 
will  come  to  realize  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  for  workers  to  complete 
the  project.  And  he  will  better  understand  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  change  as  embodied  in  the  new  road  and  the  adjustments  the  Centerville 
people  had  to  make  because  of  it. 

The  discussion  to  introduce  Unit  Two  may  be  started  by  referring  to  the 
charts  made  during  the  culminating  activity  of  Unit  One.  Discuss  especially 
the  improvements  the  children’s  community  is  making.  Have  the  boys  and 
girls  speculate  as  to  how  such  improvements  were  started.  Make  a list  of 
workers  such  projects  would  involve. 

Then  have  the  children  turn  to  page  43,  read  the  unit  title,  and  examine  the 
pictures.  Talk  about  what  the  men  and  machines  are  doing.  List  questions  about 
things  the  children  do  not  understand.  Then  say,  “The  stories  in  this  unit  will 
tell  us  more  about  the  pictures  and  will  help  us  answer  the  questions.” 

Strawberry  Time  (Pages  44-49) 

Encourage  the  children  to  examine  the  double-spread  picture  on  pages  44 
and  45.  Explain  that  it  shows  a summer-vacation  activity.  Then  let  the  boys 
and  girls  tell  of  things  they  do  during  the  summer,  emphasizing  those  which 
enable  them  to  earn  money.  If  any  of  them  have  had  the  experience  of  berry 
picking,  encourage  them  to  describe  such  experiences  in  full.  Have  them 
speculate  as  to  what  happened  to  the  berries  after  they  had  been  picked.  Then 
have  them  read  the  story  to  find  out  more  about  strawberry  time  at  the  Hand 
farm. 

Call  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  story  which  tell  about  the  need  for  swift 
work  and  therefore  for  extra  help.  Center  the  discussion  around  rush  seasons  in 
the  occupations  of  the  children’s  parents;  e.g.,  other  rush  seasons  on  the  farm 
when  products  are  ready  for  market,  the  Christmas  rush  in  department  stores, 
the  graduation  rush  in  a photographer’s  business,  etc.  Develop  the  idea  that 
often  extra  workers  are  needed  during  these  times. 
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Have  the  children  turn  to  the  picture-map  on  pages  12  and  13  and  trace 
the  route  which  Mr.  Hand  and  John  took  to  deliver  the  berries.  Point  out  that 
here  again  the  poor  road  had  a definite  effect  upon  a Centerville  family.  Not 
only  did  it  cause  the  Hands  inconvenience,  but  it  also  cut  into  their  income. 
It  didn’t  do  much  good  to  grow  exceptionally  fine  berries  if  they  were  spoiled 
by  the  time  they  were  delivered. 

Call  attention  to  the  line  on  page  46  in  which  Mrs.  Hand  says,  “Maybe  this 
year  our  berries  will  bring  enough  money  to  pay  for  painting  the  house.”  Ask, 
“Do  you  think  Mrs.  Hand  will  get  her  house  painted?”  Develop  the  idea  that 
the  income  from  farm  products  is  used  for  all  the  many  things  the  family  needs. 
Home  improvements  are  special  items,  and  special  funds  must  be  set  aside  for 
them.  If  a crop  fails,  or  if  the  money  return  is  smaller  than  expected,  such 
improvements  probably  cannot  be  made. 

The  Letter  (Pages  50-55) 

Discuss  the  fact  that  nearly  every  story  the  children  have  read  so  far  has 
been  centered  around  the  bad  road.  Say,  “Do  you  think  it’s  time  the  people  of 
Centerville  did  something  about  the  road?  What  could  they  do?  Read  to  find 
out  if  your  guesses  are  right.” 

Mr.  Goodman’s  letter  is,  of  course,  a petition.  Explain  that,  when  a group 
of  people  want  something,  they  sometimes  write  a letter  to  a government 
agency  and  ask  for  help.  Then  the  group  gets  many  persons  who  all  want  the 
same  thing  to  sign  the  petition.  Often  an  election  follows  a petition  to  deter- 
mine whether  a majority  of  the  voters  want  what  the  petition  asks  for.  Thus  the 
petition  is  a part  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Explain  that  instead  of  petitioning,  people  sometimes  write  individual  letters 
to  government  officials  or  lawmakers,  or  else  they  stir  up  or  sound  out  public 
opinion  by  writing  letters  to  newspapers.  Encourage  the  children  to  find  a 
“Letters  to  the  Editor”  column  in  their  local  newspaper. 

Choose  one  child  to  read  that  part  of  page  51  which  tells  how  taxes  would 
pay  for  building  the  road.  Someday  Soon,  the  book  which  precedes  New 
Centerville  in  this  series,  also  has  an  excellent  discussion  of  taxes  on  pages  207 
to  213.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  have  the  pupils  review  or  read  the  section 
at  this  time.  Help  the  children  conclude  that,  through  the  paying  of  taxes, 
people  as  a group  derive  many  benefits  they  could  not  afford  as  individuals. 
Make  a list  of  things  taxes  provide  in  the  children’s  own  community. 

In  this  story  we  meet  Mr.  Banks  for  the  second  time.  Talk  about  his  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  new  road.  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  his  was  the 
dissenting  voice,  that  he  was  doubtful  of  change,  but  that  his  objections  were 
not  unreasonable.  He  was  afraid  a new  road  would  hurt  Centerville  business 
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and  that  it  would  prove  unsafe.  Have  the  class  formulate  statements  about  Mr. 
Banks  to  be  included  in  the  record  kept  by  the  committee  chosen  for  this 
responsibility.  Then  discuss  suggestions  for  meeting  Mr.  Banks’  objections. 

Planning  the  Highway  (Pages  56-63) 

Begin  the  discussion  by  talking  about  any  forms  of  construction  going  on  in 
the  children’s  community.  If  there  are  none,  encourage  the  boys  and  girls  to 
recall  times  when  their  parents  built  new  homes  or  made  improvements  on 
their  homes.  Ask,  “Before  any  work  could  be  started,  what  had  to  be  done?” 
Develop  the  idea  that  planning  is  a necessary  part  of  any  project.  Then  read 
the  story  to  find  out  how  the  Centerville  highway  was  planned. 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  lead  a discussion  of  the  work  of  the  engineer, 
Mr.  North.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  the  rolls  of  paper  he  carried. 
Explain  that  drawings  would  be  made  of  the  new  highway  for  its  entire  length 
and  that  these  drawings  had  to  be  accurate.  That  was  why  Mrs.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Banks  had  to  be  consulted  before  the  final  plans  were  drawn. 

In  discussing  the  necessity  for  moving  Mrs.  Jones’  house  and  tearing  down 
Mr.  Banks’  barn,  have  the  children  locate  these  places  on  the  picture-map  on 
pages  20  and  21.  If  any  of  the  children’s  parents  are  highway  engineers,  the 
class  might  plan  to  invite  one  of  them  to  tell  about  his  work. 

Then  say,  “Turn  to  page  61,  and  we  will  see  the  first  workers  who  use  the 
engineer’s  plans.”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  workers  pictured  are  called 
surveyors.  At  this  point  the  children  can  begin  a class  booklet  called  “Workers 
on  the  New  Highway”  or  a similar  title.  Stories  and  pictures  can  be  included 
to  tell  about  the  engineer,  the  surveyors,  and  the  other  workmen  described 
in  the  story. 

Reread  the  last  sentence  on  page  61,  “Twenty-six  miles  of  road  had  to  be 
marked  from  Lee  Corner  to  Beaver  Creek.”  Give  the  children  the  opportunity 
to  trace  the  route  on  the  picture-map  on  pages  12  and  13. 

Choose  three  children  to  play  the  parts  of  Mr.  Goodman,  Mr.  North,  and 
Mr.  Banks,  and  let  them  dramatize  the  story  of  their  meeting.  After  the 
dramatization,  call  attention  to  the  line  on  page  60  where  Mr.  Banks  says,  after 
much  persuasion,  “I  wouldn’t  want  people  to  be  hurt.  So  I guess  you  can 
pull  down  the  barn  if  it  will  help  keep  people  safe.”  Then  encourage  the 
class  to  formulate  statements  for  the  growing  character  analysis  of  Mr.  Banks. 

Roadmakers  (Pages  64-67) 

Review  the  workers  discussed  so  far  and  encourage  the  children  to  speculate 
as  to  where  they  lived.  Then  read  the  story  to  find  out  about  some  new  workers 
who  live  in  an  unusual  kind  of  home. 
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Center  the  discussion  around  the  trailer  home  described.  If  any  of  the  boys 
and  girls  have  seen  or  lived  in  a trailer,  let  them  tell  about  their  experiences. 
Make  a list  of  the  ways  in  which  a trailer  home  is  different  from  a permanent 
home  and  of  ways  in  which  it  is  similar.  Develop  the  idea  that  the  trailer  home 
has  disadvantages;  e.g.,  lack  of  space,  privacy,  and  conveniences.  Have  the 
children  think  of  all  the  ways  their  lives  would  be  changed  if  they  were  living 
in  trailers.  In  addition  to  the  physical  aspects,  include  the  probability  of  their 
having  to  change  schools  frequently  and  the  loss  of  friendships  as  well  as  the 
gaining  of  new  acquaintances. 

Then  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  a trailer  home  is  a good  one  for  people  like  the 
Bakers?”  Develop  the  idea  that  a home  on  wheels  is  an  advantage  for  workers 
wrho  move  great  distances  from  job  to  job,  since  otherwise  the  family  would  be 
separated  much  of  the  time.  This  story  furnishes  another  example  of  a way  a 
worker  earns  a living  for  his  family  and  tells  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  his  particular  kind  of  work.  Stories  and  pictures  can  be  added  to  the 
class  booklet  about  workers  at  this  time. 

If  any  of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  the  class  own  trailers,  the  teacher 
could  perhaps  make  arrangements  for  the  class  to  inspect  them.  Encourage  the 
boys  and  girls  to  have  in  mind  the  following  topics  to  discuss  when  they  return 
to  the  classroom:  “Living  in  a Trailer”  and  “Taking  a Vacation  in  a Trailer.” 

Building  the  Highway  (Pages  68-69) 

Machinery  at  Work  (Work  Pages  70-72) 

If  there  is  construction  going  on  in  the  neighborhood,  encourage  the  children 
to  describe  the  work  in  full.  Then  have  them  read  pages  68  to  72,  examine  the 
pictures,  and  answer  the  questions. 

In  discussing  the  pictures,  the  teacher  may  need  to  explain  some  of  the 
operations  being  carried  on.  The  picture  on  page  68  shows  the  initial  breaking 
up  of  the  roadbed,  and  the  one  on  page  69,  a shovel  loading  a truck-tractor 
combination  with  dirt  to  be  hauled  away.  On  page  70,  the  machine  depicted 
is  one  which  levels  and  grades  the  road.  Not  shown  is  the  work  of  installing 
steel  road  forms.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  preparing  the  sub-grade,  which 
is  the  base  on  which  the  concrete  is  poured.  The  bottom  picture  on  page  71 
shows  a roller  working  on  this  sub-grade.  Then  drains  and  expansion  joints  are 
put  in  place  along  the  prepared  roadbed.  Concrete  is  mixed  in  a machine  such 
as  that  pictured  in  the  middle  of  page  71.  Trucks  bring  batches  of  concrete  and 
water  for  mixing  as  they  are  needed.  The  picture  at  the  top  of  page  71  shows 
the  concrete  being  poured  onto  the  roadbed.  This  picture  also  shows  the 
finishing  machines,  which  spread  the  concrete  and  make  it  smooth.  The  next 
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operation  is  “brooming”  the  road.  This  is  done  by  hand  as  pictured  on  page  72 
or  by  a machine  which  drags  burlap  over  the  concrete.  In  either  case,  the 
purpose  is  to  give  a rough  finish  to  the  concrete,  since  a rough  surface  is  safer 
than  a smooth  one.  Then  workmen  seal  the  joints  in  the  road  with  hot  asphalt. 
Finally,  the  road  is  covered  with  dirt,  or  a special  nonabsorbent  paper,  to 
insure  proper  drying.  The  entire  operation  is  planned  carefully  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  project  can  move  forward  steadily  and  smoothly.  The  concept  to  be 
developed  during  the  discussion  is  that  road  building  requires  special  kinds  of 
machines  and  workmen  who  are  skilled  in  using  them. 

Additional  pictures  of  machinery  and  descriptions  of  road-paving  projects 
may  be  found  in  the  magazines.  Construction  Methods  (Dec.  1947,  pp.  72-75) 
and  Engineering  News  Record  (Jan.  22,  1948,  pp.  82-86).  Both  magazines  are 
published  by  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  should  make  certain  that  any  questions  the  children 
asked  during  the  introduction  to  Unit  Two  have  been  answered. 

Ask,  “Do  you  suppose  all  this  work  on  the  road  made  it  easy  or  hard  for 
people  driving  to  and  from  Centerville?”  Discuss  detours  and  have  the  children 
tell  of  times  their  parents  have  had  to  use  alternate  routes  while  taking  vacation 
trips. 

Suggest  that  the  class  keep  a diary  of  construction  work  going  on  in  their 
neighborhood.  Make  a written  description  of  the  work  as  it  stands.  Then 
choose  different  children  to  be  responsible  for  observing  the  work  each  day 
and  for  recording  the  progress  made  in  the  diary. 

Highway  Signs  (Work  Pages  73-75) 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  recall  and  make  a list  of  any  traffic  signs  they  have 
seen  on  the  way  to  school  and  to  tell  why  such  signs  are  installed.  Then  say, 
“Our  last  story  told  us  that  the  new  road  was  ready  to  be  used.  The  story  we 
will  read  today  will  tell  us  how  the  new  road  was  made  safe.” 

Choose  some  children  to  read  the  story  aloud,  discuss  the  signs  pictured  on 
pages  74  and  75,  and  answer  the  questions.  Develop  the  idea  that  such  signs 
give  information  to  motorists,  not  only  to  help  them  drive  safely,  but  also  to 
help  them  know  where  they  are  going. 

Plan  to  take  the  children  on  a short  walking  trip  in  the  school  neighborhood. 
Ask  the  boys  and  girls  to  make  notes  of  all  the  traffic  signs  they  see.  When  they 
return  to  the  classroom,  compare  their  notes  with  the  list  made  before  the 
story  was  read.  Make  additions  and  corrections. 

Ask,  “How  many  of  you  will  take  a drive  with  your  parents  next  weekend?” 
Encourage  the  children  to  keep  a list  of  the  signs  they  see  on  such  trips. 
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Plan  with  the  children  to  use  the  information  they  have  collected  about 
signs  in  an  activity  such  as  the  following:  Have  the  pupils  build  a highway 
with  curves,  crossroads,  etc.,  on  the  floor  from  brown  wrapping  paper  or  news- 
print. Construct  little  signs  from  cardboard  fastened  to  sticks  and  mounted  in 
clay  bases.  Include  all  the  signs  on  the  children’s  lists.  The  teacher  should  add 
to  the  list,  if  any  signs  have  been  omitted.  Place  the  signs  at  appropriate  places 
along  the  road.  Let  the  pupils  play  with  toy  cars  and  learn  to  observe  the 
traffic  signs.  Help  them  plan  talks  to  tell  how  the  signs  are  used. 

The  Traffic  Officer  (Pages  76  79) 

Have  the  children  read  the  story  to  find  out  how  the  new  road  is  being  used. 
Compare  the  pictures  on  pages  76  and  77  with  those  on  pages  20  and  21,  and 
encourage  the  children  to  note  the  differences;  e.g.,  Mrs.  Jones’  house  in  its 
new  location,  the  stop  signs,  the  filling  station,  and  the  bus  stop. 

Call  attention  to  the  advantages  the  new  highway  has  brought  to  the  business- 
men of  the  community.  Then  say,  “We  have  talked  about  the  good  things  that 
happened  because  of  the  road,  but  some  things  that  happened  were  not  so  good.” 
Develop  the  idea  that  the  safety  of  its  citizens  is  important  to  a community. 
Lead  a discussion  of  the  provisions  for  safety  in  the  children’s  own  community. 

Ask,  “Do  you  think  Mr.  Banks  would  be  a good  policeman?  Why?”  Include 
these  estimates  of  Mr.  Banks’  ability  in  the  record  being  kept  about  him. 

Then  let  the  pupils  tell  about  traffic  officers  in  their  own  community,  em- 
phasizing the  aspect  of  safety.  The  class  may  wish  to  invite  a traffic  officer  to 
tell  about  his  job  and  about  ways  the  children  can  help  him.  Or  let  the  boys 
and  girls  take  turns  in  “playing”  they  are  traffic  officers  and  invent  situations 
involving  safety  measures  to  dramatize. 

The  Big  Sale  (Pages  80-84) 

Begin  the  study  of  this  story  with  a discussion  of  some  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  such  as  moving  to  a new  home,  buying  a 
new  car,  having  a new  brother  or  sister,  etc.  Then  encourage  them  to  tell  how 
they  had  to  change  a little,  too,  by  getting  used  to  new  surroundings,  by  being 
more  careful,  etc.  Point  out  that  the  new  highway  through  Centerville  changed 
the  lives  of  the  people,  and  they  had  to  make  some  changes  because  of  it.  Read 
the  story  to  find  out  about  these  changes. 

Then  discuss  the  fact  that  acquiring  a traffic  officer  was  one  adjustment  the 
people  of  the  town  had  to  make.  Develop  the  idea  that  another  adjustment 
was  for  the  businessmen  to  become  more  alert  and  progressive  in  order  to 
meet  competition  from  other  towns.  The  result  was  the  planning  and  carrying 
out  of  a sale.  Choose  a committee  of  two  or  three  children  to  find  out  more 
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about  sales.  This  can  be  done  by  arranging  for  a personal  interview  with  a 
storekeeper.  Have  the  class  plan  some  questions  to  guide  the  committee,  such 
as,  “Why  do  stores  have  sales?  Can  the  storekeeper  make  any  money  on  sale 
items?  What  kinds  of  things  do  storekeepers  advertise  for  sale?” 

Some  of  the  pupils  may  enjoy  collecting  sales  bills  or  advertisements  from 
newspapers,  exhibiting  them,  and  comparing  the  prices  listed. 

A new  phase  of  Mr.  Banks’  character  is  furnished  by  this  story— that  of  pride 
in  his  work.  Encourage  the  class  to  make  up  statements  for  the  record  being 
kept.  Then  have  one  child  read  the  statements  recorded  so  far.  Discuss  the 
question,  “What  do  you  think  about  Mr.  Banks  now?” 

Culminating  Activity 

To  summarize  and  apply  the  concepts  developed  in  Unit  Two,  the  teacher 
may  plan  an  activity  such  as  the  following:  Encourage  the  children  to  refer 
again  to  their  charts  of  improvements  under  way  in  their  own  community  and 
to  the  list  of  benefits  which  taxes  provide  in  their  community.  Choose  one  or 
two  items  from  the  charts  or  lists  for  “before”  and  “after”  dramatizations.  For 
instance,  plan  scenes  to  take  place  before  and  after  a new  stoplight  is  installed; 
before  and  after  a new  park  is  built;  or  before  and  after  a new  post  office  is 
constructed. 

Another  group  of  children  might  be  invited  to  see  the  dramatizations  and  to 
hear  explanations  of  the  charts  and  booklets  that  have  been  prepared. 
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UNIT  THREE 

Food  and  Clofhes  for  the  Community 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

The  stories,  work  pages,  and  pictures  of  Unit  Three  are  designed  to  expand 
the  study  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the  Adams  store.  They  tell  of  the  visits 
of  the  Adams  family  to  a wholesale  grocery  house,  to  a wholesale  clothing  firm, 
and  to  an  overall  factory.  The  study  of  this  unit  will  give  the  child  a general 
picture  of  the  ways  in  which  foods  and  clothing  travel  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer. 

The  su-ggested  activities  and  discussions  are  designed  to  help  develop  the 
concept  of  interdependence  of  producers  of  raw  materials,  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers, and  consumers.  In  turn,  these  workers  are  dependent  upon  transportation 
and  communication  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  goods. 

To  introduce  the  unit,  encourage  the  pupils  in  the  class  to  tell  what  foods 
they  had  for  breakfast  or  lunch.  From  the  responses  formulate  a typical  break- 
fast or  luncheon  menu  and  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  children 
speculate  as  to  how  the  foods  got  to  their  tables.  Then  have  the  boys  and  girls 
discuss  the  clothes  they  are  wearing  and  again  speculate  as  to  the  steps  involved 
in  obtaining  them.  If  any  of  the  children’s  parents  work  in  food  or  clothing 
industries,  encourage  descriptions  of  such  occupations. 

Ask,  “Where  do  you  think  the  people  of  Centerville  buy  most  of  their  food 
and  clothing?  Where  would  the  Adams  store  get  goods  to  sell  to  the  Centerville 
people?  The  stories  we  will  read  in  this  unit  will  tell  us  about  some  articles 
that  Mr.  Adams  sells.”  Then  have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  85,  read  the  unit 
title,  “Food  and  Clothes  for  the  Community,”  and  examine  the  pictures. 

Salesmen  from  the  City  (Pages  86-89) 

Begin  the  discussion  by  saying,  “Today  we  will  read  a story  which  tells  about 
some  workers  who  come  to  the  Adams  store.  Are  any  of  your  fathers  salesmen? 
What  do  they  sell?  To  whom  do  they  sell  their  goods?  Do  they  have  to 
travel?”  Then  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  the  salesmen  who  visited  the 
Adams  store  were  selling  and  what  companies  they  represented. 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  talk  about  the  picture  on  page  86  and  elicit 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Adams  is  examining  cans  and  boxes  of  food  which  the  sales- 
man, Mr.  Wells,  carries  with  him  as  samples.  In  the  picture  on  page  88,  Mr. 
Adams  is  looking  at  articles  of  clothing.  Explain  that  these  are  samples  of  goods 
sold  by  the  wholesale  houses  for  which  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Stone  work.  (Note: 
Since  the  function  of  the  wholesale  house  is  explained  on  pages  98  and  99  of 
New  Centerville,  it  need  not  be  emphasized  at  this  point.)  From  the  samples 
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and  also  from  lists  and  pictures,  Mr.  Adams  selects  things  he  needs  and  can  sell. 
Develop  the  idea  that  the  salesmen  earn  their  livings  by  getting  commissions, 
or  part  of  the  money  that  Mr.  Adams  pays  to  the  wholesale  house  for  the  goods 
he  buys. 

Then  ask,  “Why  did  Mr.  Adams  decide  to  visit  the  wholesale  houses  in 
the  city?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that,  since  he  wished  to  start  a new  line  of  chil- 
dren’s clothes,  actually  seeing  the  articles  would  help  him  in  ordering  them. 
Ask,  “Why  doesn’t  Mr.  Adams  go  to  the  wholesale  house  every  time  he  wants 
to  order  something?”  Develop  the  idea  that  the  time  consumed  would  offset 
the  advantage  of  seeing  what  he  ordered.  Thus,  Mr.  Adams  needed  the  sales- 
men, and  the  salesmen  needed  Mr.  Adams.  They  helped  each  other  earn  their 
livings. 

If  a store  was  constructed  in  the  classroom  in  connection  with  Unit  One, 
give  the  children  opportunities  to  invent  and  dramatize  situations  in  the  class- 
room store  in  which  salesmen  sell  to  the  storekeeper.  Encourage  discussions 
and  dramatizations,  too,  of  the  work  of  the  door-to-door  salesmen  who  visit 
their  homes. 

Following  the  New  Highway  (Pages  90-97) 

Encourage  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  class  to  tell  of  trips  they  have  taken  by 
automobile.  Ask,  “How  did  your  father  know  which  roads  to  take?”  Then 
have  the  children  review  the  activity  suggested  on  page  25  about  road  signs. 
Say,  “The  Adams  family  is  going  to  take  a trip  over  the  new  highway  when 
they  go  to  visit  the  wholesale  houses.  What  signs  do  you  think  they  might  see? 
The  story  we  read  will  tell  us  about  something  else  which  will  help  them  on 
their  trip.” 

Since  there  are  several  concepts  to  be  developed  during  the  study  of  this 
story,  the  teacher  may  need  to  divide  the  lesson  into  two  or  three  parts. 

First,  discuss  the  numbering  of  the  new  highway  and  the  function  of  such 
numbering.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  have  seen  highway  numbers  in  their  own 
community.  Choose  a committee  of  two  or  three  children  to  find  out  which 
numbered  highways,  state  and  national,  go  through  their  community. 

Then  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  examine  again  the  road  map  on 
page  96.  Point  out  that  road  maps  help  motorists  plan  trips  and  guide  them 
while  traveling.  By  comparing  the  numbers  on  the  highway  with  the  road 
numbers  on  the  map,  drivers  are  able  to  travel  almost  anywhere  in  this  country 
without  getting  lost.  In  addition,  road  maps  tell  the  motorist  how  many  miles 
he  is  from  his  destination,  and  they  show  him  what  towns  he  will  go  through 
and  the  sizes  of  the  towns.  Encourage  the  children  to  bring  road  maps  of  their 
state  or  area  to  the  classroom.  Have  them  find  on  the  road  maps  the  numbers 
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which  designate  the  highways  going  through  their  community.  Plan  an  imagi- 
nary trip  to  another  part  of  the  state,  and  trace  the  route  on  a road  map.  Then 
have  the  boys  and  girls  find  out  how  many  miles  they  would  travel  and  what 
towns  they  would  pass  through.  Add  road  maps  to  the  map  collection  begun 
in  connection  with  Unit  One. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  92  and  talk  about  the  work  pictured.  Develop 
the  idea  that  highways  require  constant  care.  Discuss  some  of  the  things  which 
must  be  done;  e.g.,  clearing  snow  in  winter,  repairing  broken  or  worn-out 
places,  weed-cutting,  etc.  Encourage  a discussion  of  maintenance  work  being 
done  on  highways  in  the  children’s  community. 

Ask,  “How  did  the  policeman  help  the  Adams  family?”  Then  have  the  boys 
and  girls  tell  of  state  highway  policemen  they  have  seen  in  order  to  develop 
the  concept  that  highway  policemen  guard  the  safety  of  motor  travelers.  If 
possible,  invite  a state  or  local  traffic  officer  to  talk  to  the  class. 

Make  a list  on  the  blackboard  of  all  the  kinds  of  motor  vehicles  the  Adams 
family  saw  on  their  trip.  Have  the  children  add  other  vehicles  they  have  seen 
in  their  community.  Then  discuss  the  differences  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
vehicles.  In  order  to  develop  the  idea  that  these  vehicles  are  adapted  to  the 
different  kinds  of  goods  to  be  carried,  ask,  “Why  is  an  oil  truck  built  differently 
from  a furniture-moving  van?  Give  us  some  examples  of  trucks  that  are  built 
just  right  for  the  goods  they  are  carrying.”  Some  children  might  enjoy  cutting 
pictures  from  magazines  to  illustrate  different  kinds  of  motor  vehicles  and  the 
products  they  carry.  Such  pictures  could  then  be  arranged  for  a bulletin- 
board  display. 

The  Wholesale  House  (Pages  98-102) 

Review  the  work  of  the  children’s  parents  who  have  occupations  in  the  food 
industries.  Then  read  the  story  to  find  out  about  a place  where  some  of  these 
workers  are  employed.  If  possible,  arrange  for  a visit  to  a wholesale  house. 

Discuss  the  function  of  the  wholesale  house  by  explaining  that  products  are 
bought  in  large  quantities  directly  from  producers;  e.g.,  farmers,  canneries, 
factories.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a freight  car  was  brought  right  to 
the  wholesale  house.  The  products  bought  by  the  wholesale  house  are  sold  to 
many  retail  storekeepers  such  as  Mr.  Adams.  Point  out  that  Mr.  Adams  can 
order  many  kinds  of  foods  from  such  a wholesale  house,  and  that  this  is  more 
convenient  than  ordering  directly  from  the  producers  of  each  item  he  sells. 
Also,  the  producer  is  not  usually  equipped  to  handle  many  small  orders.  Then 
discuss  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  company  buys  goods  from  the  producer  for 
a certain  price.  The  wholesaler  sells  goods  to  Mr.  Adams  for  a higher  price. 
And  Mr.  Adams  sells  them  to  his  customers  for  a still  higher  price.  Develop 
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the  idea  that,  when  a child’s  mother  buys  a can  of  cherries,  part  of  the  money 
she  pays  for  it  goes  to  the  producer,  part  to  the  wholesaler,  and  part  to  the 
retailer. 

Have  the  pupils  begin  a list  of  workers  in  the  wholesale  industry.  Include 
the  manager  or  owner,  office  workers,  and  the  men  who  were  unloading  the 
freight  cars.  Plan  to  add  to  this  list  as  succeeding  stories  are  read. 

The  Order  for  Mr.  Adams  (Pages  103-114) 

Read  the  story  to  find  out  about  the  many  kinds  of  food  bought  and  sold  by 
the  wholesale  grocery  company. 

Call  attention  to  the  pictures  on  pages  104,  105,  and  110  showing  large 
quantities  of  canned,  packaged,  and  processed  foods.  Compare  these  with  the 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  pictured  on  pages  108  and  109.  Ask,  “Why  do  you 
think  the  wholesale  house  is  able  to  have  more  canned  and  packaged  goods 
than  fresh  foods  on  hand?”  Call  attention  to  the  lines  on  page  108,  “All  these 
fruits  and  vegetables  go  out  to  stores  on  the  same  day  we  get  them.”  Point 
out  that  the  sale  of  perishable  goods  is  usually  dependent  upon  rapid  trans- 
portation. 

Say,  “Bananas  are  a fresh  fruit,  too.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  wholesale 
house  was  able  to  have  so  many  of  them  on  hand?”  Explain  that  bananas  are 
shipped  to  this  country  from  countries  far  to  the  south.  If  any  of  the  pupils 
have  seen  bananas  being  unloaded,  let  them  describe  the  experience.  Point  out 
that  the  bananas  are  picked  when  they  are  green  and  must  be  ripened  before 
they  can  be  eaten.  So  the  wholesaler  keeps  them  for  a while  and  sells  them 
when  they  are  almost  ripe.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  what  their  mothers 
do  with  bananas  that  are  not  quite  ripe  enough  to  be  eaten.  The  banana  in- 
dustries have  advertised  so  extensively  during  recent  years  that  the  boys  and 
girls  undoubtedly  will  know  that  bananas  should  be  yellow,  flecked  with  brown, 
to  be  at  the  best  stage  for  eating  and  that  they  should  not  be  kept  under  re- 
frigeration. The  children  may  enjoy  collecting  some  of  the  banana  advertise- 
ments from  magazines. 

Then  explain  that  in  some  large  communities  some  wholesale  grocery  com- 
panies do  not  handle  perishable  goods.  Instead  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold 
at  wholesale  markets.  If  any  of  the  children  have  visited  such  markets,  let 
them  tell  about  their  trips. 

Give  the  pupils  opportunities  to  describe  times  they  have  eaten  in  restaurants. 
Ask,  “How  often  do  you  eat  in  restaurants?  Why  don’t  you  eat  there  every  day? 
Do  you  know  someone  who  does  eat  in  a restaurant  every  day?  Why  does  he?” 
Point  out  that,  as  in  Mr.  Evans’  case,  the  size  of  a community  determines  in 
part  the  details  of  how  one  shall  live. 
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Buying  Children’s  Clothes  (Pages  115-121) 

Before  reading  the  story,  encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the  clothes 
they  are  wearing,  the  places  their  parents  shop  for  clothes,  and  the  things  to  be 
considered  when  selecting  clothes,  such  as  price,  quality,  color,  size,  etc.  Avoid 
embarrassing  any  boys  or  girls  who  wear  homemade  clothes  by  pointing  out 
that  some  mothers  are  clever  enough  to  make  most  of  the  clothes  for  their 
families.  Then  say,  “The  people  who  sell  clothes  to  you  have  to  buy  them  first. 
The  story  we  will  read  today  will  tell  you  some  things  the  buyers  must  think 
about  when  they  choose  clothes  to  sell.” 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  develop  the  idea  that  it  is  part  of  the  store- 
keeper’s responsibility  to  select  goods  not  only  that  he  can  sell  for  a profit  but 
also  that  will  fit  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  customers  in  his  community.  Ask, 
“Why  do  you  think  Mrs.  Adams  said  that  some  of  the  dresses  wouldn’t  sell  very 
well  in  Centerville?”  Elicit  the  response  that  perhaps  the  dresses  were  too 
fancy,  too  expensive,  or  too  extreme  in  style.  The  storekeeper-buyer  must  keep 
in  mind  the  amount  of  money  his  customers  can  afford  as  well  as  the  uses  to 
which  the  clothing  will  be  put. 

Then  talk  about  the  many  kinds  of  clothing  selected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams. 
Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  liked  to  have  Jim  and  Emily 
help  them  choose  clothes  for  children?  How  do  you  help  your  mothers  choose 
clothes  for  yourselves?”  Develop  the  idea  that  children  know  style  trends 
among  their  contemporaries. 

Have  the  pupils  add  the  salespersons  to  their  list  of  workers  in  the  wholesale 
industry.  Choose  some  children  to  read  the  complete  list. 

Then  develop  the  concept  of  the  wholesale  house  as  essentially  a city  busi- 
ness by  having  a discussion  based  on  the  following:  “Where  were  the  wholesale 
grocery  and  the  wholesale  clothing  companies  located?  Why  do  you  think 
they  were  in  the  city?”  Explain  that  a city  provides  the  many  workers  needed 
in  the  wholesale  business  and  is  usually  a good  distribution  center  for  the  goods 
handled.  Ask,  “Would  Centerville  be  a good  place  for  a wholesale  business? 
Why?”  To  bring  out  the  idea  that  people  in  towns  such  as  Centerville  are  de- 
pendent upon  cities  for  some  of  the  goods  they  need,  ask,  “Do  you  think  Mr. 
Adams  would  want  to  try  to  get  along  without  the  wholesale  houses?  In  what 
ways  do  the  city  wholesale  houses  help  Mr.  Adams  and  the  people  of  Center- 
ville?” 

If  it  can  be  conveniently  arranged,  a trip  through  a wholesale  company 
would  be  of  value  at  this  time.  Have  the  children  note  the  workers  to  see  if 
their  lists  are  inclusive.  Have  them  look  for  the  products  handled  and  see  how 
they  are  cared  for. 
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How  Overalls  Are  Made  (Work  Pages  122-125) 

If  any  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  visited  a factory,  let  them  describe  their 
experiences,  telling  about  the  products  seen  and  how  they  were  manufactured. 
Then  choose  some  children  to  read  the  story  aloud,  discuss  the  pictures,  and 
answer  the  questions. 

Develop  the  idea  that  cloth  for  the  overalls  was  purchased  by  the  overall 
company  in  large  quantities  from  factories  which  manufacture  cloth.  Then 
workers  use  machines  to  make  the  cloth  into  finished  overalls.  Point  out  that 
the  machines  save  much  time  by  doing  the  work  of  many  men.  For  instance, 
the  machine  cutter  could  cut  out  many  layers  of  cloth,  while  a man  with 
scissors  could  cut  only  one  at  a time.  Another  way  time  is  saved  is  to  have 
workers  skilled  at  their  jobs  and  each  doing  one  part  of  the  work.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  women  who  sew  on  the  power  machines  sew  only  seams,  others 
only  hems,  etc. 

Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Adams  bought  overalls  right  from  the  factory 
instead  of  from  the  wholesale  house?”  Develop  the  idea  that,  since  Centerville 
is  situated  in  a farming  area,  Mr.  Adams  needs  many  overalls  to  sell.  He  could 
buy  many  at  one  time  and  therefore  could  get  them  directly  from  the  factory. 
And  he  could  get  them  for  a lower  price  than  he  would  have  to  pay  at  the 
wholesale  house. 

Have  the  children  make  a list  of  products  used  in  their  homes  which  are 
manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  encourage  them  to  plan  talks  about  such 
products. 

Telling  about  the  Trip  (Work  Pages  126-128) 

The  story  and  work  pages  form  a review  of  the  concepts  developed  in  the 
unit.  During  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  pictures  and  questions,  the 
important  idea  to  bring  out  is  that  nearly  all  goods  change  hands  a number  of 
times,  a typical  route  being  from  producer  of  raw  material  to  manufacturer, 
to  wholesaler,  to  retailer,  to  consumer,  who  is  also  a producer  of  some  kinds 
of  goods  or  services. 

Then,  by  discussing  Emily’s  version  of  life  in  a large  city,  develop  the  idea 
that  one’s  own  community  has  many  advantages  and  is  a good  place  in  which 
to  live.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  why  they  like  to  five  where  they  do. 

Culminating  Activity 

Plan  with  the  pupils  an  activity  involving  the  tracing  of  one  article  of  food 
or  clothing  which  is  produced  in  their  community.  First,  list  on  the  blackboard 
as  many  such  products  as  the  children  can  recall.  Then,  have  them  choose  one 
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for  study.  Through  the  use  of  library  facilities  and  personal  interviews  with 
workers  and  parents,  trace  the  course  of  the  product  from  the  producer  to  the 
wholesaler,  to  the  retailer,  and  finally  to  the  consumer.  Encourage  the  boys 
and  girls  to  find  out  about  the  workers  involved. 

Have  the  pupils  use  the  information  they  have  gathered  to  depict  the  route 
in  the  production  of  the  goods  they  have  chosen.  They  might  make  a series 
of  charts,  a picture-strip  movie,  or  a round-trip  picture  similar  to  the  one  in 
New  Centerville,  pages  126  and  127.  Details  about  the  product  itself  and  about 
the  workers  involved  could  be  added. 
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UNIT  FOUR 


Business  in  the  Country 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

Unit  Four  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  another  way  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Centerville  community  earn  their  livings.  In  this  case,  a farm  fam- 
ily, the  Hands,  undertake  a project  entirely  new  to  them— that  of  fattening  beef 
cattle  for  market.  In  reading  the  stories  of  Unit  Four  and  engaging  in  the 
activities  suggested  in  this  guidebook,  the  children  will  come  to  realize  that  a 
farm  is  a business  run  for  profit  in  which  all  members  of  the  family  participate. 
Planning,  knowledge,  and  the  use  of  machines  help  determine  whether  or  not 
the  business  is  a profitable  one,  although  weather  and  economic  conditions  are 
variables  which  influence  the  venture.  The  study  will  also  give  the  child  a 
glimpse  of  the  way  techniques  in  farming  are  constantly  changing,  necessitating 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  in  order  that  he  may  improve  his  operations 
and  provide  a better  living  for  his  family. 

To  introduce  the  unit,  give  the  pupils  opportunities  to  describe  farms  where 
they  have  lived  or  visited.  Make  a list  on  the  blackboard  of  the  products  raised 
on  the  farms.  Have  the  children  differentiate  between  the  products  raised  for 
consumption  on  the  farm  and  those  raised  to  sell  as  a means  of  earning  money. 

Then  have  the  pupils  go  through  the  part  of  the  text  of  New  Centerville 
which  has  been  read  so  far  and  find  all  references  to  products  which  farmers 
sold  to  earn  money;  e.g.,  pages  8 and  9,  Mr.  Green  sells  eggs  to  Mr.  Adams; 
page  10,  Mr.  Pringle  sells  milk;  page  46,  Mr.  Hand  sells  strawberries  to  the 
cannery. 

Say,  “The  stories  in  Unit  Four  will  tell  us  more  about  work  on  the  Hand 
farm.  They  will  tell  us  other  ways  in  which  the  Hand  family  earns  money.” 
Have  the  children  find  the  unit  title  page,  “Business  in  the  Country,”  and  en- 
courage them  to  discuss  the  pictures  showing  corn  being  picked,  cattle  being 
fed,  and  grain  being  threshed. 

Mr.  Hand’s  New  idea  (Pages  130-131) 

Before  the  reading  of  the  story,  encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  of  improvements 
businessmen  in  their  community  are  making.  The  discussion  might  include  the 
installation  of  new  machinery,  the  building  of  a new  storefront  or  barn,  the 
putting  in  of  a new  counter,  etc.  Then  have  the  boys  and  girls  read  the  title 
of  the  story  and  guess  what  Mr.  Hand’s  new  idea  might  be. 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  lead  the  children  to  see  that  since  Mr.  Hand 
was  going  to  have  more  corn  than  he  could  use  for  feeding  the  stock  he  already 
had,  he  needed  to  find  a use  for  the  surplus.  He  could  sell  it  directly  to  the 
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market  or  he  could  feed  it  to  animals  and  sell  the  animals.  Point  out  that  he 
probably  chose  to  feed  beef  cattle  because  he  could  make  more  money  that  way. 

If  any  children  have  seen  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  let  them  describe  the  differ- 
ences in  their  appearances  and  in  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  raised.  Ask, 
“Do  you  think  dairy  and  beef  cattle  would  need  to  be  cared  for  in  different 
ways?  How?”  If  convenient,  a few  pictures  of  each  type  of  cattle  might  be 
displayed. 

Choose  one  child  to  read  the  last  sentence  of  the  story,  “Our  farm  is  a good 
place  for  ranch  calves  because  all  their  food  is  raised  right  here  on  the  farm.” 
Say,  “The  next  pages  we  will  read  will  tell  us  how  some  of  the  foods  are  raised.” 

Ways  of  Farming  (Work  Pages  132-139) 

If  any  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  had  the  experience  of  working  on  farms, 
let  them  tell  what  they  did.  Then  have  some  children  read  the  work  pages 
aloud,  discussing  the  pictures  and  questions  as  they  proceed. 

Pages  132  and  133  depict  the  methods  and  machines  used  in  raising  corn 
for  silage.  The  lower  left  picture  on  page  132  shows  a farmer  preparing  the 
ground  for  planting  with  a tractor-drawn  plow.  The  lower  right  picture  shows 
corn  being  planted  by  a horse-drawn  corn  planter.  At  the  top  of  page  133,  the 
young  corn  is  being  cultivated— the  ground  is  broken  up  around  the  plants  to 
kill  weeds  and  to  allow  for  the  absorption  of  moisture.  The  middle  picture 
shows  a corn  cutter  harvesting  the  mature  cornstalks  from  which  the  ears  of 
corn  have  been  picked.  The  cornstalks  are  then  cut  into  small  pieces  by  the 
machine  pictured  at  the  bottom  of  page  133.  This  machine  conveys  the  cut-up 
corn  to  the  top  of  the  tall,  round  building  called  the  silo  and  drops  it  in.  In  the 
silo,  the  corn  goes  through  a process  of  fermentation  which  keeps  it  green  and 
full  of  vitamins.  Thus  the  name  “silage”  for  the  food.  The  silo  has  a small  door 
which  opens  into  the  barn.  Through  this  door  the  farmer  can  shovel  food  for 
his  stock  all  winter. 

Pages  134  and  135  show  the  work  of  cutting  hay.  On  page  134,  a farmer  is 
cutting  hay  with  a tractor- drawn  mower.  The  hay  is  left  in  the  field  until  it  is 
dry  and  then  it  is  gathered  and  stored  in  the  top  of  the  barn  as  pictured  on 
page  135.  The  bottom  picture  on  page  135  depicts  a tractor  pulling  a hay 
baler,  which  picks  up  the  dry  hay  and  ties  it  into  bales.  This  eliminates  the 
handling  of  the  loose  hay. 

On  page  137,  machines  used  to  harvest  oats  are  pictured.  At  the  top  of  the 
page,  a binder  is  cutting  the  grain  and  tying  it  into  bundles  which  are  left  in 
the  field.  The  bundles  are  then  brought  to  a stationary  threshing  machine  such 
as  the  one  pictured  in  the  middle  of  the  page.  The  bundles  are  fed  to  the 
threshing  machine,  which  separates  the  kernels  of  grain  from  the  straw  and 
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chaff.  The  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shows  a modem  method  of  har- 
vesting grain.  The  machine  being  used  is  called  a combine.  It  cuts  the  grain, 
which  is  then  carried  into  the  part  of  the  machine  which  does  the  threshing. 
The  picture  shows  the  loose  grain  being  loaded  into  a truck. 

Pages  138  and  139  show  ears  of  corn  being  picked  and  stored  for  dry  food. 
In  the  picture  on  page  138,  corn  is  being  picked  by  hand.  At  the  top  of  page 
139,  it  is  being  shoveled  into  the  corncrib  by  hand.  The  two  remaining  pic- 
tures on  page  139  show  modern  mechanical  methods  of  doing  the  work.  Call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  the  corncrib  allows  air  to  circulate 
and  dry  the  corn. 

Have  the  children  count  the  machines  pictured  in  the  story  and  tell  about 
other  farm  machines  they  have  seen.  Lead  them  to  see  that  a farmer  must  be 
skilled  in  using  many  kinds  of  machines. 

Plan  to  have  the  children  make  a bulletin-board  display  of  farm  machines 
and  their  uses.  Pictures  may  be  drawn  or  cut  from  rural  publications. 

The  New  Shed  (Pages  140-142) 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  recall  the  discussion  of  ways  their  parents  have 
planned  new  ventures  as  suggested  on  page  22  of  this  guidebook.  Review, 
also,  the  planning  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  build  the  new  highway  through 
Centerville. 

Then  say,  “We  have  read  about  Mr.  Hand’s  idea  of  fattening  beef  cattle  for 
market.  How  did  he  plan  to  feed  the  calves?  The  story  we  will  read  today 
will  tell  us  how  Mr.  Hand  planned  for  something  else  the  calves  would  need.” 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  talk  about  the  plan  for  the  new  shed.  Explain 
that  it  could  be  very  simply  built  as  it  was  to  provide  a place  for  shelter  and 
feeding  only  during  cold  weather. 

Develop  the  idea  that,  while  the  calves  would  be  given  food  that  was  grown 
on  the  farm,  Mr.  Hand  was  dependent  upon  town  workers  for  help  in  building 
the  shed. 

If  there  is  a pet  in  the  classroom,  the  pupils  might  plan  and  construct  a new 
home  for  it.  If  there  is  none,  have  the  children  write  stories  about  pets  they 
have  at  home.  Encourage  them  to  include  ways  they  and  their  parents  planned 
to  house  and  feed  the  pets  and  ways  they  help  in  caring  for  the  pets  each  day. 
The  stories  may  be  illustrated  and  fastened  together  to  make  a booklet. 

Driving  the  Calves  (Pages  143-146) 

Give  the  boys  and  girls  opportunities  to  tell  of  times  they  have  encountered 
cows  on  country  roads  during  drives  with  their  parents.  Ask,  “Who  was  driving 
the  cows?  Did  the  cows  seem  to  know  where  they  were  going?”  Then  say. 
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‘Our  story  will  tell  us  about  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hand’s  new  calves  and  the  fun 
Mr.  Hand  and  the  boys  had  while  driving  them  home.” 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  have  the  children  turn  to  the  picture-map  on 
pages  20  and  21  of  New  Centerville  and  find  the  stock  pens  beside  the  railroad 
tracks.  Explain  that  Mr.  Hand’s  calves,  which  are  white-faced  Herefords,  were 
shipped  by  train  from  ranches  in  the  western  part  of  the  country.  The  ranches 
are  composed  of  great  areas  of  range  land  which  are  suitable  for  raising  and 
pasturing  large  numbers  of  stock.  However,  ranches  do  not  provide  foods  such 
as  corn  and  oats  which  are  necessary  to  fatten  cattle  for  market.  So  the  ranchers 
sell  calves  to  farmers,  such  as  Mr.  Hand,  who  do  grow  the  proper  foods.  Mr. 
Hand,  after  feeding  and  fattening  the  calves,  will  sell  them  for  more  money 
than  he  paid  for  them,  thus  earning  a profit. 

Encourage  the  children  to  describe  freight  trains  they  have  seen.  Have  them 
tell  all  they  can  about  the  kinds  of  cars  which  make  up  a train.  Then  call 
attention  to  the  picture  on  page  143  showing  part  of  a cattle  car.  Ask,  “Why 
do  you  suppose  the  cattle  car  has  so  many  air  spaces?”  Develop  the  idea  that 
the  construction  of  freight  cars  is  adapted  to  the  kinds  of  goods  to  be  carried. 
Some  children  may  enjoy  investigating  and  reporting  about  the  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts carried  by  the  various  types  of  freight  cars. 

New  Plans  (Pages  147-150) 

Have  the  boys  and  girls  tell  of  ways  they  help  their  fathers  and  mothers  at 
home.  If  they  do  some  work  to  earn  money,  let  them  tell  about  such  experi- 
ences also.  Say,  “The  next  story  in  New  Centerville  tells  of  work  John  and 
Fred  want  to  do.  Let’s  read  to  find  out  about  their  plan.” 

This  story  furnishes  a good  example  of  a discussion  of  a new  enterprise  by 
the  members  of  a family.  Point  out  the  way  each  member  of  the  Hand  family 
planned  to  help  with  the  extra  work  and,  also,  how  they  hoped  to  share  in  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  work. 

Develop  the  idea  that  controversies  arise  in  the  Hand  family  as  they  do  in 
all  families.  In  this  case,  John  and  Mr.  Hand  had  different  ideas  about  the  best 
ways  to  feed  beef  calves.  Point  out  that  Mr.  Hand  was  willing  to  give  John  a 
chance  to  prove  his  theories  by  the  experimental  feeding  of  two  calves.  John, 
in  turn,  was  willing  to  try  the  plan  even  though  it  would  mean  extra  work  for 
him.  And  he  was  glad  to  share  both  the  work  and  the  profits  with  his  brother. 

Encourage  the  children  to  tell  how  work  is  shared  in  their  own  homes.  List 
suggestions  of  ways  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  helpful  during  times  of  extra 
work;  e.g.,  when  decorators  are  working,  when  company  is  expected,  when 
holidays  are  being  planned  for,  etc.  These  suggestions  might  then  be  organized 
into  dramatic  play. 
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Tim  and  Tom  (Pages  151-154) 

Lead  a discussion  of  ways  the  boys  and  girls  care  for  their  possessions  at 
home.  Then  read  the  story  to  find  out  how  John  and  Fred  planned  to  care  for 
the  two  calves. 

Emphasize  again  the  importance  of  planning  and  preparing  for  a new  under- 
taking by  talking  about  the  work  and  the  thinking  that  John  and  Fred  had  to 
do  before  they  could  begin  their  experiment  with  the  calves. 

Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  it  was  hard  for  John  to  choose  two  calves  from  the 
forty  in  the  feeding  lot?  Would  it  be  easy  for  you?”  Lead  the  children  to  see 
that  it  is  often  wise  to  seek  guidance  when  making  decisions  for  which  they 
have  inadequate  backgrounds  of  experience.  In  this  case,  John  sought  the 
advice  of  his  teacher.  Explain  that  farming  methods  are  taught  in  the  upper 
grades  of  many  rural  schools  and  that  Mr.  Camp,  as  the  teacher  of  such  a 
course,  was  able  to  give  John  an  expert  opinion.  If  the  school,  or  the  district 
high  school,  has  a teacher  of  agriculture,  or  a 4-H  club  director,  he  might  be 
invited  to  enlarge  upon  the  concepts  of  this  story. 

Ask,  “How  did  Mr.  Camp  help  John  decide  which  two  calves  to  choose?” 
Develop  the  idea  that  beef  cattle  are  judged  by  definite  body  characteristics; 
e.g.,  short,  square  heads;  straight,  wide  backs;  and  spongy-feeling  fur. 

Plan  to  have  the  children  note  the  records  John  would  have  to  keep.  This 
story  tells  about  the  weights  of  the  four  calves  which  would  be  recorded  for 
comparison. 

Encourage  the  boys  and  girls  to  tell  of  work  and  play  they  engage  in  at 
home  in  which  they  need  no  guidance  from  anyone.  Then  discuss  the  activities 
where  help  from  mothers  and  fathers  is  desirable. 

Feeding  the  Cattle  (Pages  155-162) 

Review  previous  discussions  of  work  the  pupils  do  in  their  own  homes. 
Say,  “The  story  we  read  today  will  give  us  a good  idea  of  the  work  John  and 
Fred  did  each  day.” 

After  the  reading  of  the  story,  have  the  children  compare  the  methods  used 
in  caring  for  the  two  groups  of  calves.  Point  out  that  both  Mr.  Hand’s  calves 
and  John’s  calves  were  given  the  same  kinds  of  foods.  Large  amounts  of  each 
food  were  put  into  the  big  feeding  lot  where  Mr.  Hand’s  calves  were  kept. 
Mr.  Hand’s  calves  ate  just  what  they  wanted,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
see  that  their  diet  was  balanced.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  to  it  that  his 
calves  ate  some  of  each  kind  of  food.  He  kept  a record  of  exactly  how  much 
each  calf  ate.  He  introduced  new  foods  gradually  to  enable  the  calves  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  them.  He  added  to  the  quantity  of  food  as  the  calves 
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needed  it.  Develop  the  idea  that  John’s  way  of  feeding  was  a scientific  method 
and  required  thoughtful,  detailed  planning. 

Then  call  attention  to  the  line  on  page  161,  “Well,  John,”  said  Mr.  Hand, 
“my  way  of  feeding  by  guesswork  isn’t  so  good  as  yours.”  Point  out  that  Mr. 
Hand  gracefully  conceded  that  John  had  successfully  carried  out  an  experiment 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  whole  family  in  the  future. 

Make  a list  on  the  blackboard  of  John  and  Fred’s  probable  activities  for  one 
day.  Include  doing  the  chores,  going  to  school,  eating  meals,  etc.  Then  have 
the  pupils  make  lists  of  their  activities  for  a day  and  compare  their  lists  with 
the  one  written  on  the  blackboard. 

A Cattle  Buyer  Comes  (Pages  163-167) 

A Railroad  Map  (Work  Page  168) 

The  story  preceding  this  one  gave  a clue  as  to  what  would  happen  next. 
Have  the  children  read  this  story  to  find  out  what  the  cattle  buyer  did  when 
he  came  to  the  Hand  farm. 

Center  the  discussion  on  the  work  of  the  cattle  buyer.  The  packing  house, 
as  explained  in  the  previous  story,  bought  meat  animals  and  sold  the  meat  to 
retail  stores.  The  cattle  buyer’s  responsibility  was  to  judge  the  quality  of  the 
animals  he  examined  and  to  set  a price  accordingly.  Point  out  that  this  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Bridges’  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Hand’s  yearlings.  Ex- 
plain that  the  packing  house  liked  cattle  with  wide  backs  because  such  cattle 
provide  choice  steaks  and  roasts. 

Discuss  John’s  plan  for  entering  Tim  in  the  Lee  Corner  cattle  show  and 
develop  the  idea  that  stock-judging  contests  such  as  those  which  take  place  at 
county  and  state  fairs  are  a means  of  improving  standards  of  farm  products. 
If  any  of  the  children  have  visited  fairs  or  stock  shows,  encourage  them  to  tell 
about  their  experiences.  Lead  them  to  see  that  competing  for  prizes  leads 
farmers  to  try  new  methods  of  raising  and  caring  for  animals.  This  constant 
striving  for  improvement  is  good  for  farm  business. 

Then  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Hand  would  rather  send  his  yearlings  to 
the  packing  house  by  truck  than  by  train?”  Explain  that  trucks  could  pick  up 
the  yearlings  right  at  the  farm  and  drive  them  directly  to  the  packing  house. 
As  it  was,  the  yearlings  would  have  to  be  driven  to  the  stock  pens  in  Center- 
ville and  loaded  onto  the  train.  This  was  slower  and  involved  extra  handling 
of  the  cattle.  Point  out  that  the  weight  of  the  yearlings  was  important,  as  Mr. 
Hand  would  be  paid  a certain  price  per  one  hundred  pounds.  The  yearlings 
would  lose  some  weight  on  the  trip.  The  more  they  were  delayed,  and  the 
more  they  were  handled,  the  more  weight  they  would  lose. 
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Choose  some  children  to  read  aloud  work  page  168,  discussing  the  map  and 
questions  as  they  proceed.  Ask,  “Which  way  looks  shorter  on  the  map,  the 
highway  route  or  the  railway  route?  Why  do  you  think  the  freight  train  stopped 
at  every  town?  How  would  all  these  stops  affect  Mr.  Hand’s  yearlings?” 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  add  a copy  of  this  or  other  railroad  maps  to  the 
collection  of  maps  begun  in  connection  with  Unit  One. 

At  the  Packing  House  (Work  Pages  169-175) 

Give  the  boys  and  girls  opportunities  to  tell  about  the  stores  from  which 
their  mothers  buy  meat.  Encourage  them  to  describe  the  work  of  the  butcher. 
Then  say,  “Today  we’re  going  to  learn  something  about  the  preparation  of 
the  meat  before  it  gets  to  you.” 

Choose  children  to  read  the  pages  orally,  examine  the  pictures,  and  talk 
about  the  questions. 

After  discussing  pages  172  and  173,  lead  the  children  to  see  that  in  the 
packing  plant,  as  in  the  overall  factory  and  other  industries,  skilled  workers 
are  needed.  Each  worker  does  part  of  the  work  and  knows  how  to  do  his  job 
expertly. 

Pages  174  and  175  furnish  a motivation  for  a more  extensive  study  of  the 
by-products  of  the  packing  industry.  If  the  teacher’s  schedule  permits,  she  may 
wish  to  initiate  a study  of  some  of  these  products.  Choose  committees  of  two 
or  three  children  each  to  find  out  how  soap,  leather,  glycerine,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced and  used.  The  use  of  library  facilities  and  personal  interviews  can  form 
the  basis  for  reports  to  the  class. 

Using  the  Money  (Pages  176-180) 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  talk  about  the  ways  in  which  their  parents’  incomes 
are  used.  Read  the  story  to  find  out  how  the  Hands  used  the  money  they 
earned  by  selling  the  calves. 

Then  list  the  things  the  Hand  family  planned  to  do  with  the  money.  To 
children  who  are  accustomed  to  hearing  their  parents  talk  in  terms  of  spending 
a weekly  or  monthly  salary,  the  fist  may  seem  like  a long  one  involving  a large 
sum  of  money.  Explain  that  a farmer,  such  as  Mr.  Hand,  may  put  in  many 
months  of  work  before  he  realizes  a cash  return  and,  when  he  does,  it  is  a 
large  one.  The  money  must  then  be  spread  out  for  the  family  to  live  on  for 
many  more  months. 

Point  out  that  some  of  the  money  would  be  used  to  run  the  farm.  Buildings 
and  machinery  must  be  repaired  and  kept  in  good  working  condition.  New 
machinery  and  animals  must  be  bought.  And  the  basic  food  and  clothing  needs 
of  the  family  must  be  provided  for.  If  all  this  is  done  and  money  is  left  over, 
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the  extra  wants  such  as  installing  electricity  and  painting  the  house  may  be 
satisfied. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  how  Mr.  Hand’s  income  would  be  of  help  to  other 
Centerville  citizens— the  electrician,  the  painter,  and  the  hardware  store  owner. 

The  story  provides  the  first  example  of  the  functions  of  banks— in  this  case, 
the  functions  being  to  cash  checks  and  to  keep  money  on  deposit.  Encourage 
the  pupils  to  tell  about  their  own  savings  accounts,  if  they  have  some,  and  to 
describe  experiences  they  have  had  when  going  to  a bank  with  their  parents. 

Culminating  Activity 

As  an  activity  to  summarize  the  concepts  developed  during  the  study  of 
Unit  Four  and  to  apply  them  to  local  situations,  have  city  pupils  make  a study 
of  the  ways  the  business  of  farming  affects  their  lives.  Rural  children  can  in- 
vestigate types  of  farming  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar. 

Encourage  the  boys  and  girls  to  observe  carefully  the  many  products  used 
daily  in  their  homes.  Have  them  note,  too,  the  goods  displayed  in  stores  in 
their  community.  Then  help  them  plan  individual  talks  about  some  products 
which  could  have  come  from  a nearby  farm,  a western  ranch,  a southern  plan- 
tation, etc.  A display  of  samples  of  products  could  be  arranged.  Then  invite 
another  group  of  children  to  hear  the  talks  and  see  the  samples. 
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UNIT  FIVE 


The  Community  Builds  a School 

Preliminary  Discussion  and  Activity 

An  example  of  community  cooperation  in  initiating  and  carrying  a project 
to  completion  is  furnished  by  the  stories  and  work  pages  of  Unit  Five.  The 
study  of  this  unit  will  give  the  boys  and  girls  a glimpse  of  the  way  a democratic 
community  functions.  They  will  come  to  realize  that  schools  are  one  of  the 
public  services  provided  by  their  community.  The  adequacy  of  this  and  other 
services  such  as  fire  and  police  protection  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion and  its  financial  resources  and  upon  cooperative  public  efforts.  The  reading 
of  the  stories  and  the  participation  in  the  activities  and  discussions  suggested 
in  this  guidebook  will  add  not  only  to  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  the  function  of 
their  own  community  but  also  to  their  appreciation  of  the  facilities  it  provides 
for  their  use. 

Plan  an  investigation  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  community  as  an 
introduction  to  the  unit.  Encourage  the  boys  and  girls  to  describe  schools  they 
have  attended.  Have  them  tell  where  the  school  was  located,  its  approximate 
size,  and  some  of  the  facilities  it  afforded.  Then  discuss  the  school  they  are 
now  attending.  Choose  two  or  three  children  to  find  out  the  number  and  types 
of  schools  which  serve  their  community.  The  list  might  include  nursery  schools, 
grade  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  Suggest  that  the  children  find  out 
about  such  schools  from  brothers  or  sisters  who  attend  them  and  make  reports 
to  the  class. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  activity,  say  “We  have  read  some  stories  about  the 
schools  in  the  Centerville  community.  The  stories  in  Unit  Five  will  tell  us  of 
something  that  happened  which  would  mean  a change  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Centerville.  Open  your  books  to  page  181,  read  the  unit  title,  and  be  ready 
to  talk  about  the  pictures.” 

A Fire  in  Town  (Pages  182-187) 

Before  reading  the  story,  give  the  children  opportunities  to  tell  about  fires 
they  have  seen.  Have  them  describe  not  only  the  fires  but  also  the  work  of  the 
firemen.  Ask,  “Were  there  policemen  at  the  fire?  What  did  they  do?  Read 
the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  one  night  when  a fire  broke  out  in  Center- 
ville.” 

Center  the  discussion  on  fire  protection  as  a community  service.  Have  the 
pupils  tell  about  the  fire  stations  and  firemen  in  their  own  community.  Then 
ask,  “What  kind  of  fire  department  do  you  think  a town  like  Centerville  could 
have?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  a small  town  usually  has  a volunteer  fire  depart- 
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ment.  The  firemen  are  townspeople  who  work  at  other  jobs  until  they  are 
needed  to  fight  fires.  Review  or  read  pages  46  to  48  of  Someday  Soon,  which 
describe  a small-town  fire  department.  Then  bring  out  the  fact  that  fire  de- 
partments are  supported  by  taxes,  so  the  larger  the  community  and  the  larger 
the  tax  income,  the  better  the  fire-fighting  service  can  be. 

Discuss,  also,  Mr.  Banks’  job  of  protecting  the  boys  and  girls  from  danger 
after  the  fire  was  over. 

Ask,  “When  we  read  the  stories  in  Unit  One,  what  did  we  learn  about  the 
schools  in  Centerville  and  the  surrounding  territory?”  Encourage  the  pupils  to 
recall  that  the  Centerville  boys  and  girls  went  to  one  small  school  and  the  farm 
boys  and  girls  went  to  several  one-room  country  schools.  Then  discuss  the  fact 
that  the  burning  of  the  Centerville  school  created  an  emergency  which  the 
citizens  would  have  to  meet.  Since  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  school 
system,  now  was  a good  time  to  remedy  it.  Talk  about  the  democratic  way  in 
which  this  was  done.  First,  free  and  open  discussion  took  place,  followed  by 
voting  on  the  question. 

Suggest  that  the  boys  and  girls  have  discussions  with  their  parents  about 
elections  in  their  community  and  report  their  findings  to  the  class.  Have  them 
find  out  what  kinds  of  issues  are  voted  upon  and  how  the  voting  is  done.  If 
any  of  the  children  have  seen  a polling  place,  let  them  describe  it.  Give  them 
opportunities  to  dramatize  an  election  situation  and  to  use  voting  whenever 
classroom  issues  arise. 

Plans  for  a New  School  (Pages  188-195) 

Review  previous  episodes  highlighting  the  importance  of  planning.  Then  ask, 
“What  plans  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  before  the  building  of  a new 
school  could  begin?  Read  the  story  to  find  out  if  your  ideas  are  right.” 

Discuss  the  group  of  people  responsible  for  the  planning,  the  school  board. 
Explain  that  the  members  of  the  school  board  were  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  community.  They  volunteer  their  services  and  have  the  responsibility  of 
running  the  schools  with  the  tax  money  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
authority  of  the  school  board  is  limited,  however,  and  some  decisions,  such 
as  the  building  of  a new  school  in  Centerville,  must  be  made  by  a vote  of 
the  people. 

Then,  discuss  the  plans  that  were  made.  A temporary  place  to  hold  school 
had  to  be  provided.  Financial  backing  for  the  project  had  to  be  secured.  This 
was  done  by  using  another  function  of  banks,  i.e.,  to  lend  money  upon  which 
interest  is  charged.  Finally,  an  architect  had  to  be  selected. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  the  school  board  which  serves  their  community. 
Have  them  find  out  who  the  members  of  their  school  board  are.  If  arrange- 
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merits  can  be  made  conveniently,  plan  to  invite  one  or  more  school-board 
members  to  come  to  the  class  and  explain  their  work  and  the  responsibility 
it  entails. 

Work  Begins  (Pages  196-199) 

If  there  are  any  building  projects  taking  place  in  the  childrens  neighborhood, 
have  them  describe  the  work  and  tell  about  the  workers  involved.  Read  the 
story  to  find  out  about  the  work  of  some  of  the  men  who  would  build  the 
Centerville  school. 

Discuss  the  work  of  the  contractor.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  he  is  the  manager 
of  the  entire  building  project— the  “big  boss”  as  the  story  explains.  He  follows 
the  architect’s  plans  and  buys  the  materials  to  be  used  for  the  building,  hires 
the  workers  needed,  and  organizes  the  work  in  such  a way  that  it  is  carried 
on  smoothly  and  according  to  a time  schedule. 

Explain  that  a contractor  usually  has  a foreman  to  help  him.  The  foreman 
deals  directly  with  the  workers  and  supervises  the  way  they  carry  out  the 
contractor’s  orders. 

Develop  the  idea  that  building  the  school  brought  benefits  to  the  citizens  of 
Centerville  even  before  the  building  was  completed  by  providing  work  and 
business  for  the  local  people.  Explain  that  many  people  would  earn  extra 
money  by  working  on  the  school  or  by  selling  materials  for  building  it. 

If  any  of  the  children’s  parents  are  workers  in  building  trades,  have  the  boys 
and  girls  find  out  and  report  about  such  jobs  at  appropriate  times  during  the 
reading  of  succeeding  stories  in  this  unit.  Plan  to  have  the  children  make  a 
book  or  a series  of  wall  charts  showing  building  workers  and  the  different  jobs 
they  do. 

The  Cornerstone  (Pages  200-203) 

Naming  the  School  (Pages  204-206) 

After  the  stories  have  been  read,  discuss  the  way  the  Centerville  mothers 
and  fathers  had  cooperated  so  that  the  children  would  have  a comfortable, 
though  temporary,  place  to  go  to  school.  Lead  them  to  see  that  parents  are 
glad  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  children. 

Then  discuss  the  cornerstone  and  the  ceremony  that  accompanied  its  installa- 
tion. Explain  that  many  public  buildings  have  cornerstones,  a hollow  cement 
block  set  into  a prominent  corner  of  the  building.  It  usually  tells  the  date  of 
the  erection  of  the  building  and  contains  items  of  pertinent  and  contemporary 
information.  Since  the  Centerville  building  was  a school,  the  children  were 
asked  to  provide  the  records  which  were  put  into  the  cornerstone. 
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The  installation  of  the  cornerstone  was  marked  with  a ceremony  in  which 
many  Centerville  citizens  took  part.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  of  public 
events  which  they  have  witnessed  in  their  community;  e.g.,  the  dedication 
of  a park  or  building,  a holiday  celebration,  etc. 

Ask,  “What  places  are  you  especially  proud  of  in  our  community?  What 
places  do  you  like  to  point  out  to  friends  who  come  to  visit  you?”  Develop  the 
idea  that  public  possessions  as  well  as  private  ones  can  be  a source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  individuals. 

Discuss  the  work  of  the  bricklayers  and  add  an  account  to  the  booklet  or 
chart  about  building  workers. 

Have  the  children  talk  about  the  name,  “Fred  Hand  School.”  Point  out  that 
communities  often  honor  early  citizens  by  naming  public  possessions  for  them. 
Suggest  that  the  boys  and  girls  find  out  what  streets,  parks,  buildings,  etc., 
in  their  community  are  named  for  early  citizens.  The  teacher  might  also 
instigate  a brief  study  of  community  history  by  having  her  pupils  find  out  who 
the  early  citizens  were  and  what  they  did  to  be  so  honored  by  their  community. 

Take  the  pupils  on  a walking  trip  around  the  outside  of  the  school.  Have 
them  find  the  name  of  the  school,  the  cornerstone  if  there  is  one,  and  the  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  building.  Help  them,  too,  to  investigate  how  their  school 
got  its  name. 

Water  and  Electricity  for  the  School  (Pages  207-209) 

Before  the  reading  of  the  story,  ask,  “Where  do  we  get  water  to  drink  in  our 
school?  Where  do  we  turn  on  the  fights?”  Then  read  the  story  to  find  out  what 
provisions  for  water  and  electricity  were  being  made  for  the  new  Centerville 
school. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  having  plenty  of  running  water  in  a school.  Have 
the  children  keep  a fist  of  all  the  ways  they  use  water  in  their  school  for  one 
day.  Include  drinking,  washing,  flushing  toilets,  mixing  paints,  watering  plants, 
etc.  Develop  the  idea  that  school  fife  would  be  complicated  indeed  if  an 
adequate  water  supply  were  not  available. 

Then  have  the  pupils  note  the  fighting  system  in  their  own  room.  Discuss 
other  uses  for  electricity  in  their  building,  such  as  for  running  radios,  movie  or 
lantern  slide  projectors,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc.  Ask,  “Who  do  you  suppose 
planned  for  the  electricity?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  installation  of  the 
wiring  system  is  important  and  must  be  done  by  expert  workmen. 

Have  the  children  add  plumbers  and  electricians  to  their  records  of  workers 
in  the  building  trades. 

The  class  may  wish  to  invite  the  school  engineer  or  janitor  to  explain  the 
water  and  electrical  systems  in  their  building. 
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Heating  the  School  (Pages  210-213) 

Finishing  the  School  (Work  Pages  214-215) 

Ask,  “Can  you  think  of  something  else  besides  electricity  and  water,  that 
our  school  has  to  keep  us  comfortable?”  Develop  the  idea  that  a heating  system 
is  necessary  in  parts  of  the  country  where  winters  are  cold.  Read  the  story  to 
find  out  about  provisions  for  heating  the  new  school. 

This  story  again  emphasizes  the  work  of  the  contractor  in  his  supervisory 
capacity.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  he,  as  the  manager  of  the  construction  project, 
was  able  to  explain  the  working  of  the  heating  system  to  Jim. 

Take  the  children  on  a trip  to  explore  the  part  of  their  school  where  the 
central  heating  system  is  located.  The  teacher  should  find  out  beforehand  how 
the  heating  system  works  so  she  can  explain  it  to  the  pupils,  or  she  may  arrange 
to  have  the  janitor  conduct  the  tour. 

Then  center  the  discussion  on  work  pages  214  and  215,  which  furnish 
pictures  of  additional  construction  workers.  On  page  214  a workman  is 
plastering  the  ceiling.  He  is  coating  steel  lathing  with  a rough  coat  of  plaster. 
When  this  is  dry,  he  will  apply  a smooth  coat.  The  top  left  picture  on  page 
215  shows  a painter  painting  walls  with  a spray  gun,  and  the  top  right  picture 
shows  a carpenter  at  work.  He  is  drilling  a hole  for  a lock  on  a door  that  has 
already  been  hung.  In  the  bottom  picture  on  page  215,  a workman  is  laying 
a tile  floor.  Each  tile  is  cemented  into  place  by  hand. 

Have  the  children  add  pictures  and  stories  about  these  workmen  to  their 
booklet  or  charts. 

Moving  Day  (Pages  216-220) 

Encourage  the  boys  and  girls  to  tell  of  times  they  have  moved  to  new  homes. 
Ask,  “How  did  you  help  before  the  moving  began?  How  did  you  help  after 
the  moving  was  finished?”  Read  the  story  to  find  out  about  the  Centerville 
childrens  big  moving  day. 

Center  the  discussion  upon  the  work  the  Centerville  children  cooperated  in 
doing  in  order  to  help  get  the  school  ready.  When  they  all  helped,  cleaning 
the  school  grounds  was  fun. 

Point  out  that  cooperation  was  evident,  too,  in  the  way  everyone  worked 
when  the  moving  day  came.  Friendliness  and  understanding  helped  make  the 
adjustment  to  the  new  situation  easy  for  everyone. 

Plan  to  have  the  children  dramatize  situations  which  highlight  the  importance 
of  cooperation  in  their  own  school  living.  Scenes  could  include  cooperation  on 
the  playground,  in  the  library,  in  caring  for  the  schoolroom,  etc.  As  the  pupils 
work  together,  the  teacher  can  commend  examples  of  cooperation. 
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Culminating  Activity 

To  summarize  Unit  Five,  plan  an  activity  designed  to  enhance  the  children’s 
appreciation  for  their  own  school.  Take  the  pupils  on  a complete  tour  of  the 
building.  Have  them  note  the  number  and  kinds  of  rooms.  Call  attention  to 
the  ways  the  rooms  are  used  and  how  they  are  adapted  to  their  uses. 

Then  spread  large  pieces  of  brown  wrapping  paper  on  the  floor  and  let  the 
pupils  draw  floor  plans  for  their  building.  Point  out  that  the  drawings  show 
how  their  school  was  planned  for  their  use. 

Encourage  the  boys  and  girls  to  discuss  ways  their  school  could  be  improved. 
Then  ask  if  there  is  anything  they  themselves  could  do  to  improve  the  school 
situation.  Choose  children  to  take  turns  in  being  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  school  grounds,  the  hall,  the  schoolroom,  the  washrooms,  etc.,  are  kept 
as  neat  and  attractive  as  possible. 
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UNIT  SIX 


Community  Day 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

This  final  unit  is  designed  to  summarize  the  concepts  developed  throughout 
the  study  of  New  Centerville.  First,  the  interdependence  of  farm  and  town 
workers  is  emphasized  as  the  school  children  visit  farms  and  businesses  to  find 
out  how  workers  in  their  community  earn  their  livings.  Second,  another 
instance  of  the  value  of  cooperation  is  furnished  in  stories  about  parents  and 
children  working  together  to  plan  a Community  Day  program.  Third,  civic 
enterprise  is  highlighted  as  reviews  of  the  building  of  the  new  road  and  school 
are  presented  and  as  plans  for  future  improvements  of  the  local  community  are 
made. 

To  introduce  Unit  Six,  the  teacher  might  have  her  pupils  review  the  studies 
they  have  made  of  ways  workers  earn  livings  in  their  community.  Say,  “The 
stories  in  Unit  Six  will  tell  us  about  some  Centerville  people  we  have  already 
met  and  about  some  whose  work  will  be  new  to  us.”  Have  the  children  turn 
to  page  221  of  New  Centerville,  read  the  unit  title,  “Community  Day,”  and 
discuss  the  pictures. 

Visits  (Pages  222-229) 

Plan  a brief  review  of  Unit  Four,  “Business  in  the  Country.”  Then  have  the 
pupils  dictate  a list  of  products  raised  on  farms  in  their  community  and 
encourage  them  to  describe  the  farms.  Say,  “There  were  many  other  kinds  of 
farms  in  the  Centerville  community  besides  the  Hand  farm.  The  first  story 
in  Unit  Six  will  tell  us  about  some  of  them.” 

Discuss  the  way  in  which  the  children  in  Jim’s  class  became  interested  in 
learning  about  farms.  Point  out  that  the  class  in  the  new  school  was  composed 
of  country  children  as  well  as  town  children.  New  friendships  and  various 
backgrounds  of  experience  contributed  to  new  fields  of  interest. 

Emphasize,  again,  the  fact  that  all  farms  are  not  alike,  that  many  specialize 
in  raising  certain  products.  Choose  some  boys  and  girls  to  read  aloud  and 
discuss  each  type  of  farm  the  Centerville  children  visited. 

Have  the  pupils  tell  about  farms  in  their  community  that  specialize  in 
production.  Encourage  them  to  find  out  more  about  the  farms  in  their  area 
while  on  drives  with  their  parents  or  while  visiting  friends  and  neighbors  who 
live  on  farms. 

Then  formulate  a list  of  the  types  of  farms  in  the  community.  If  it  can  be 
conveniently  arranged,  plan  to  take  the  class  for  a visit  to  one  type  of  farm 
in  order  to  expand  the  study  of  specialized  production. 
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The  Biggest  Building  (Pages  230-234) 

If  the  pupils  live  in  a rural  community  where  there  is  a grain  elevator,  let 
them  tell  what  they  know  about  it.  If  not,  have  them  turn  to  the  picture-map 
on  pages  20  and  21  and  locate  the  grain  elevator.  Say,  “The  grain  elevator  is 
the  tallest  building  in  Centerville.  What  do  you  suppose  it  is  used  for?  What  is 
the  tallest  building  in  our  community?  What  is  it  used  for?”  Read  the  story 
to  find  out  about  Centerville’s  grain  elevator. 

Then  center  the  discussion  on  the  operation  of  the  elevator  as  described  in 
the  story.  Ask  questions  such  as,  “Why  is  it  important  for  farmers  to  have  a 
grain  elevator?  What  would  farmers  have  to  do  if  they  had  no  nearby  elevator 
to  which  to  bring  their  grain?  How  would  the  grain  elevator  help  the  farmers, 
Mr.  Burns,  and  the  people  who  work  in  flour  mills  to  earn  their  livings?” 

The  boys  and  girls  may  enjoy  telling  about  elevators  in  which  they  have 
ridden.  Then,  just  for  fun,  have  them  read  these  stories  from  Streets  and  Roads: 
“Lost  and  Found,”  pages  30  to  37,  “Ups  and  Downs,”  pages  38  to  43. 

Making  Pictures  (Pages  235-238) 

Give  the  pupils  opportunities  to  look  over  and  talk  about  some  of  the  pictures 
and  diagrams  they  have  made  during  their  study  of  New  Centerville.  Then 
ask,  “Do  you  think  the  children  in  Jim’s  class  could  draw  pictures  of  their  visit 
to  the  grain  elevator?  What  do  you  think  they  might  put  in  the  pictures? 
Read  the  story  to  find  out  about  some  pictures  they  drew.” 

Ask,  “How  do  the  pictures  on  pages  235  and  236  help  us  understand  the 
working  of  the  grain  elevator?”  Explain  that  pictures  often  clarify  word 
descriptions. 

Have  the  pupils  look  again  at  the  pictures  on  page  237  and  encourage  them 
to  tell  about  each  picture.  Then  review  or  read  the  section  on  the  bakery, 
pages  56  to  80  of  Someday  Soon. 

Discuss  the  way  the  boys  and  girls  in  Jim’s  class  planned  to  study  Centerville 
workers  and  what  they  planned  to  do  with  the  knowledge  they  acquired. 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  a list  of  things  they  have  learned  about  their 
own  community  while  reading  New  Centerville.  Say,  “While  we  read  more 
stories,  be  thinking  of  some  ways  we  might  use  the  things  we  have  learned 
so  far.” 

Plans  for  Exhibits  (Pages  239-245) 

Make  a fist  on  the  blackboard  of  the  occupations  represented  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  the  class.  Then  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  workmen  the 
Centerville  boys  and  girls  planned  to  include  in  their  exhibits. 
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Discuss  the  hammer  exhibit.  Have  the  pupils  study  the  pictures  on  pages 
240  and  241  and  trace  the  steps  in  the  production  of  hammers  from  raw 
material  to  the  finished  tool.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  this  exhibit  is  a good  one?” 
Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  exhibit  was  planned  and  constructed  coopera- 
tively by  three  children.  Their  pooled  ideas  helped  make  it  interesting. 

Talk  about  other  tools  which  the  Centerville  boys  and  girls  were  going  to  put 
in  their  exhibit.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  production  of  tools  involves  many 
industries  and  enables  many  workers  to  earn  livings.  By  using  the  finished 
tools,  many  additional  workers  can  earn  their  livings. 

Encourage  the  boys  and  girls  to  find  out  more  about  work  their  parents  do. 
Ask  them  to  make  notes  about  any  tools  which  are  used.  Add  the  names  of  the 
tools  to  the  list  of  occupations  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

If  any  of  the  children  have  ideas  for  an  activity  which  would  apply  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained,  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  lesson  plan,  have 
them  list  such  ideas. 

Everybody  Works  (Pages  246-252) 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  recall  times  at  home  or  at  school  when  preparations 
were  in  progress  for  a big  event  such  as  a company  dinner  or  an  assembly 
program.  Ask,  “How  did  everyone  help?  Did  you  have  some  difficulties?  Did 
everyone  enjoy  working  together?”  Read  the  story  to  find  out  how  the  Center- 
ville children  and  their  parents  worked  to  get  ready  for  Community  Day. 

Discuss  the  preparations  which  had  to  be  made  ahead  of  time  and  those 
which  could  not  be  made  until  the  last  minute.  Then  talk  about  the  work  the 
mothers  did  in  the  school  kitchen.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  they  liked  to  work 
together?”  Develop  the  idea  that  children  and  adults  can  work  harmoniously 
together  and  can  have  fun  in  achieving  a common  goal. 

The  Community  Day  Program  (Pages  253-263) 

The  Surprise  (Pages  264-270) 

The  two  final  stories  of  New  Centerville  form  a summary  and  review  of  the 
concepts  developed  throughout  the  book  and  can  be  read  as  such. 

Discuss  the  fact  that  many  people  derived  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  from 
the  social  gathering  which  took  place  at  the  school.  Point  out  that  a school  can 
be  a center  for  community  activity.  Have  the  pupils  tell  of  ways  their  school 
is  used  in  addition  to  the  education  of  children;  e.g.,  for  P.T.A.  meetings, 
clinics,  book  reviews,  polling  places,  etc. 

Choose  some  children  to  read  the  record  which  has  been  kept  of  impressions 
of  Mr.  Banks.  Lead  them  to  see  that  his  gift  of  land  would  be  of  benefit  to 
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many  people.  Then  formulate  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Banks  to  be  included  in  the 
record.  Ask,  “How  do  you  feel  about  Mr.  Banks  now  that  you  know  him  quite 
well?  What  do  you  suppose  made  us  change  our  minds  about  him?  Do  you 
think  it  is  a good  idea  to  make  up  our  minds  about  people  when  we  first  meet 
them?  How  can  this  study  of  Mr.  Banks  help  us  when  we  meet  new  people?” 
Lead  the  children  to  see  that  first  impressions  cannot  always  be  relied  upon. 

Culminating  Activity 

Give  the  boys  and  girls  opportunities  to  talk  over  the  ideas  that  have  been 
suggested  for  an  activity  to  conclude  the  study  of  New  Centerville.  Help  them 
choose  an  activity  which  is  practical  for  their  own  situation. 

Perhaps  the  children  might  like  to  plan  a program  for  their  parents.  If  so, 
the  activities  engaged  in  during  the  study  of  their  community  will  furnish  much 
material  which  can  be  used.  For  instance,  they  have  investigated  improvements 
being  made  in  their  community;  they  have  traced  the  steps  in  the  production 
of  one  of  their  community’s  products;  they  have  studied  ways  workers  in  their 
community  earn  their  livings;  etc. 

Some  children  may  plan  to  display  their  charts,  booklets,  picture-strip  movies, 
etc.,  and  to  give  talks  about  them.  Some  may  plan  to  dramatize  certain  aspects 
of  their  community  life.  The  store  which  has  been  constructed  may  be  used 
for  part  of  the  dramatization.  Some  children  might  demonstrate  and  explain 
the  highway  signs  in  the  community.  Still  others  could  be  responsible  for 
simple  refreshments  such  as  cookies  and  fruit  juice.  Organize  the  undertaking 
in  such  a way  that  each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  contribute  something  and 
can  experience  at  first  hand  the  value  of  working  cooperatively. 
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Business  inTown 


A Busy  Saturday  Morning 


"Look!”  Jim  Adams  said  to  his  father. 
"Joe  has  the  store  open.  We  were  up  so 
early,  I thought  we  would  be  here  first.” 
Mr.  Adams  laughed  and  said,  "I  would 
have  to  get  up  very  early  to  be  at  my  store 
first  on  Saturday  morning.  Joe  knows 
how  busy  Saturdays  are.” 

"I’m  glad  there  is  no  school  today,” 
Jim  said.  "I  like  to  help  in  the  store.” 
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"Good  morning,  Joe,”  called  Jim.  "You 
certainly  are  an  early  bird.  We  got  up 
at  five  o’clock,  but  you  got  here  first.” 
"Five  o’clock!”  said  Joe.  "Soon  after 
that  I was  here  moving  some  of  the  boxes 
out  of  the  back  room.  We  needed  a place 
to  put  the  dozens  of  eggs  that  farmers 
will  bring  in  today.” 

"We  have  lots  of  work  to  do  today,” 
said  Mr.  Adams  as  he  and  Jim  went  in. 
"Saturday  is  a busy  day  for  all  the  stores 
in  Centerville.” 
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Jim  went  to  the  radio  and  turned  it  on. 

'Til  get  the  station  that  tells  us  how 
much  to  pay  the  farmers  for  eggs  today,” 
he  said. 

Jim  found  out  that  they  should  pay  40^ 
a dozen  for  eggs. 

"Hm-m-m,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  "we  will 
have  to  sell  eggs  for  50^  a dozen  today  to 
make  some  money  on  them.” 

Mr.  Green  came  into  the  store  with  two 
baskets  of  eggs. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Green,”  said  Mr.  Adams. 

"I  was  afraid  that  the  farmers  living  on 
your  road  would  not  bring  in  eggs  today.” 

"I  nearly  didn’t,”  Mr.  Green  answered. 
"The  road  by  the  creek  is  very  bad.  I 
had  to  come  to  town  this  morning  to  get 
my  corn  planter  fixed.  The  ground  is 
just  right  to  plant  corn.  Before  I can 
plant,  I have  to  get  a new  part  for  my 
corn  planter.” 
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"You  had  ten  dozen  eggs,”  said  Joe 
when  he  and  Jim  had  counted  them. 

"Do  you  want  the  money  for  them,  or 
do  you  want  groceries?” 

"Groceries,”  Mr.  Green  said.  "Here  is 
a list  of  the  things  we  need.  You  get  my 
groceries  ready,  and  I’ll  try  to  get  the 
new  part  for  my  corn  planter.” 

Joe  looked  at  Mr.  Green’s  list  and  said, 
"The  bread  we  have  left  is  a day  old. 
Can  you  wait  for  the  morning  train  to 
bring  the  fresh  bread?” 

"No,”  said  Mr.  Green.  "I’m  in  a hurry.” 
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Then  Johnny  Pringle  came  in. 

"How  much  milk  did  you  bring  today?” 
asked  Mr.  Adams.  "I  need  more  for  my 
customers  than  I had  last  Saturday.” 

"I  have  brought  four  dozen  quarts  for 
you  today,”  said  Johnny. 

Mr.  Adams  paid  Johnny  for  the  milk 
and  asked,  "Is  your  father  planting  corn?” 
"Yes,  the  ground  is  just  right  after 
the  rain  we  had  last  night,”  said  Johnny, 
"but  the  rain  didn’t  do  the  road  any  good. 
I got  stuck  two  times  on  my  way  to  town.” 
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After  Johnny  had  left,  Jim  helped  his 
father  and  Joe  get  ready  for  the  rest  of 
the  Saturday  customers. 

Mr.  Adams  was  busy  putting  up  signs. 
He  looked  up  as  Jim  went  to  the  back  room 
with  the  eggs  that  Mr.  Green  had  brought. 

"I  hope  the  bad  roads  won’t  stop  the 
farmers  from  bringing  in  lots  of  eggs 
today,”  he  said.  'Til  need  as  many  as 
I can  get.” 

Jim  filled  the  egg  cases  and  boxes. 
Then  he  helped  Joe  fill  little  bags  with 
sugar  from  a big  bag. 


Town  and  Country 

The  big  Adams  store  is  in  Centerville. 
Farmers  go  there  to  shop  and  Mr.  Hand  is 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Bell  is  another  farmer. 

The  Bell  and  Hand  farms  are  on  the 
road  that  goes  to  Centerville. 

What  other  towns  are  on  this  road? 
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Good  highways  go  into  Beaver  Creek  and 
Lee  Corner.  Do  these  good  highways  go 
to  Centerville,  too? 


The  Centerville  road  used  to  be  good, 
but  now  it  is  very  bad  and  cars  get  stuck 
when  it  rains. 

If  Mr.  Bell  went  to  Lee  Corner  to  shop, 
would  he  have  a good  road? 

Why  do  farmers  and  town  people  want 
good  country  roads? 
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The  Ten  O’Clock  Mail 

Centerville’s  post  office  is  in  a corner 
of  the  Adams  store.  The  mail  comes  from 
Grand  City  to  Centerville  every  morning 
on  the  ten  o’clock  train. 

The  town  is  too  small  to  have  postmen. 
So  the  Centerville  people  have  to  come  to 
the  post  office  to  get  their  mail.  One 
morning  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mr.  Banks  were 
waiting  for  Joe  to  bring  the  mail  from  the 
station. 
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"Isn’t  it  about  time  for  the  mail?” 
asked  Mrs.  Jones. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  "Joe  went  for 
the  mail.  He  should  be  back  now.  It’s 
after  ten  o’clock.” 

"A  late  train  again!”  said  Mr.  Banks. 
"I’m  going  to  stop  taking  the  morning 
paper.  It  always  gets  here  late.” 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  "if  we  had  a 
new  paved  highway,  trucks  could  bring 
our  newspapers  early  in  the  morning.” 
"Someone  should  do  something  about 
it,”  said  Mr.  Banks.  "We  can’t  stay 
around  all  day  waiting  for  our  mail.  We 
have  to  earn  a living.” 

Several  people  talked  as  they  waited. 
Others  were  she 
for  things  they  : 

Customers  were 
everything  from 
to  work  clothes. 
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Mr.  Adams  was  waiting  on  a farmer  who 
wanted  to  buy  some  overalls.  His  next 
customer  was  Sally  Goodman,  who  wanted 
some  cloth  for  a new  dress.  Sally  looked 
at  several  kinds  of  cloth.  At  last  she 
said,  'Til  take  three  yards  of  this.” 

Mr.  Adams  cut  off  three  yards  of  the 
red-and-blue  cloth. 

When  Jim  was  not  selling  stamps,  he 
was  selling  groceries  and  answering  the 
telephone. 

At  last  a train  tooted.  In  a few  minutes 
Joe  came  in  with  the  mail  and  the  fresh 
bread. 
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Mr.  Adams  began  to  sort  the  mail  and 
put  it  into  the  boxes.  Mr.  Banks’  mail 
went  into  Box  B.  If  a family’s  name 
began  with  B,  their  mail  went  into  Box  B. 
Mrs.  Fields’  mail  went  into  Box  F. 

Some  boxes  were  for  only  one  family. 
These  boxes  had  numbers  on  them.  The 
mail  for  the  Goodman  family  was  put  into 
Box  6.  And  Mr.  Snow’s  mail  went  into 
Box  12. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Mr.  Snow,  and  anyone 
who  used  these  boxes  had  to  pay  for  them. 


Mr.  Adams  stopped  waiting  on  customers 
when  he  sorted  the  mail.  Jim  and  Joe 
helped.  They  put  a lot  of  mail  in  two 
big  boxes  for  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Hill.  They 
were  the  men  who  delivered  the  mail  to 
the  people  in  the  country. 

Some  of  the  country  people  lived  too 
far  away  to  come  to  Centerville  every  day 
for  their  mail.  Others  liked  to  come,  and 
each  of  these  had  to  pay  for  a box  with 
a number  on  it. 

It  took  a long  time  to  sort  the  mail. 
Before  Mr.  Adams  was  through,  Mr.  Lee 
and  Mr.  Hill  came  in.  Each  man  sorted 
again  the  mail  that  was  in  his  big  box. 
This  made  the  mail  easier  to  deliver  to 
the  country  people. 

Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Hill  left  in  their  cars 
to  deliver  the  mail.  Some  people  were 
still  standing  around  in  the  store  reading 
their  mail. 
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"It’s  too  late!  I don’t  want  to  read 
my  paper  now,”  said  Mr.  Banks. 

"Oh,  dear,”  said  Sally  as  she  opened 
Box  6.  "My  magazine  didn’t  come  today.” 
"How  often  do  you  get  your  magazine?” 
Mrs.  Jones  asked. 

"Once  a week,”  answered  Sally.  "It 
should  come  on  Saturday.” 

"It  didn’t  get  to  Grand  City  in  time  for 
the  morning  train,”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
"You  will  get  your  magazine  next  week.” 
"If  we  had  a paved  highway,  the  library 
truck  that  goes  to  Beaver  Creek  and  to 
Lee  Corner  would  come  here  with  books 
to  read,”  went  on  Sally.  "Then  I wouldn’t 
care  if  my  magazine  was  late.” 

"We  should  have  a paved  highway,” 
said  Mr.  Bell.  "Everyone  needs  it.” 

"It  takes  money  to  pay  for  a new  road,” 
said  Mr.  Banks.  "I  don’t  want  to  pay 
more  taxes.” 
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More  Business 

There  are  many  places  of  business  in 
Centerville.  The  picture  shows  where 
people  in  Centerville  earn  money. 

The  big  red  building  near  the  tracks 
is  the  grain  elevator.  Farmers  sell  their 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  grain  to  the  man 
who  owns  the  elevator. 
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Where  can  animals  stay  until  they  are 
put  on  a train? 

When  a farmer  or  businessman  wants 
to  have  a sale,  he  has  sale  bills  or  signs 
.printed.  Find  the  print  shop. 

What  other  shops  or  places  of  business 
do  you  see  in  the  picture? 
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Jim  Makes  a Delivery 

Brr-brr-brr  went  the  telephone.  Jim 
answered  it  because  that  was  one  thing 
he  did  to  help  his  father. 

'"Adams  store,”  said  Jim. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Fields,”  said  a woman. 
"Can  you  deliver  some  groceries?” 

"Yes,  right  away,”  answered  Jim. 

Jim  began  to  write  down  the  things 
Mrs.  Fields  said  she  needed. 
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"Oh,  Dad,”  said  Jim,  "I  took  an  order 
from  Mrs.  Fields!  I think  I can  write 
it  in  the  order  book.  May  I?” 

"Yes,  Jim,”  his  father  said.  "If  you 
write  all  the  things  in  the  order  book, 
111  tell  you  the  prices.  Then  111  help 
you  get  the  order  ready  to  deliver.” 

Here  is  Mrs.  Fields’  order: 
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It  didn’t  take  very  long  to  deliver 
Mrs.  Fields’  order  to  her.  Jim  was  glad 
to  deliver  groceries  to  her  house.  She 
was  Centerville’s  only  telephone  operator. 
Watching  her  work  was  as  much  fun  as 
helping  in  the  store. 

Jim  watched  while  Mrs.  Fields  pushed 
the  wires  in  and  pulled  them  out. 


When  Mrs.  Fields  had  time  to  talk  to 
Jim,  she  said,  "Oh,  hello,  Jim.  Thanks 
for  bringing  my  order  so  soon.  Will  you 
put  it  on  the  kitchen  table?  I can’t  get 
Mrs.  Jones  to  answer  the  telephone.  Her 
daughter  is  calling  from  Grand  City.” 

Then  Mrs.  Fields  began  talking  to  the 
city  operator.  "Hello.  Hello,  Grand  City. 
Mrs.  Jones  doesn’t  answer.” 

Jim  came  back  from  the  kitchen  in  time 
to  hear  what  Mrs.  Fields  was  telling  the 
city  operator. 

"I’ll  stop  and  tell  Mrs.  Jones  to  call 
you,”  he  said. 

"That’s  good  of  you,  Jim.  Thank  you 
very  much,”  said  Mrs.  Fields. 

As  Jim  came  near  Mrs.  Jones’  house,  he 
saw  her  working  in  her  yard. 

When  Jim  gave  her  the  message,  she 
said,  "I  didn’t  hear  the  telephone.  I’ll  call 
the  operator  right  away.  Thanks,  Jim.” 
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A Call  for  Help 

By  noon  Mr.  Adams,  Joe,  and  Jim  were 
so  busy  that  they  had  to  take  turns  going 
home  for  lunch. 

Right  after  lunch  Jim  was  very  busy 
answering  the  telephone.  Eight  calls  came 
in  one  after  another.  One  call  was  for 
help. 

"It’s  Mrs.  Jones  calling,”  Jim  said.  "She 
says  she  has  to  go  to  Grand  City  and  take 
care  of  the  children  while  her  daughter 
takes  a trip.  And  she  wants  to  know  if 
any  customer  is  driving  to  Lee  Corner. 
She  wants  a ride  that  far  so  she  can  get 
the  two  o’clock  bus  for  the  city.” 

"But  it’s  after  one  o’clock  already,”  Joe 
said.  "The  road  is  too  bad  to  drive  to 
Lee  Corner  in  time  for  the  bus.” 

So  Jim  had  to  tell  Mrs.  Jones  that  no 
one  could  help  her  because  of  the  bad  road. 
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"I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Jones,”  he  said,  "but 
no  one  can  drive  to  Lee  Corner  in  time 
to  catch  the  bus.” 

"Oh,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "I’ll  have 
to  wait  for  the  poky  old  five  o’clock  train. 
And  I won’t  get  to  Grand  City  until  ten 
o’clock.” 

Later  in  the  afternoon  there  were  fewer 
customers.  Then  Mr.  Adams  got  the  mail 
ready  for  the  five  o’clock  train.  Joe  took 
the  mail  bags  to  the  station. 

I 
' 
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The  only  afternoon  train  carried  people, 
mail,  and  baggage.  It  was  a slow  train, 
because  it  had  to  stop  at  every  station 
for  baggage  and  mail  to  be  put  on  and  off. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Centerville, 
a man  in  the  mail  car  gave  Joe  two  bags 
of  mail  and  took  the  two  Joe  had  brought. 
A conductor  helped  Mrs.  Jones  get  on,  and 
then  the  train  puffed  slowly  out  of  the 
station. 


Eggs  for  the  City 


Every  Monday  Mr.  Adams  sent  fresh 
eggs  to  the  city.  He  sent  the  eggs  to 
Mr.  Page,  a grocer  in  Grand  City. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Adams  had  some  time,  he 
telephoned  Mr.  Page.  "How  many  cases 
of  eggs  will  you  want  next  week?”  he 
asked. 

"I’ll  need  about  forty 
cases,”  said  Mr.  Page. 

"All  right,”  answered 
Mr.  Adams.  "Farmers 
have  already  brought  in 
a lot  of  eggs.  So  I’ll  have 
forty  cases  for  you.” 
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Then  Mr.  Page  said,  "I’m  sorry,  but  I 
can’t  send  my  truck  to  Centerville  next 
Monday.  The  road  is  too  bad.  Can  you 
send  the  eggs  to  Lee  Corner,  where  the 
paved  road  ends?” 

"I  can  send  them  on  the  five  o’clock 
train  Monday  afternoon,”  said  Mr.  Adams. 
"What  price  will  you  pay?” 

When  Mr.  Adams  left  the  telephone, 
he  said,  "The  price  of  eggs  will  go  down 
again  next  week.” 

"The  price  is  always  going  down,”  said 
Jim.  "Does  it  ever  go  up?” 

"Next  winter,”  his  father  answered. 
"The  price  of  eggs  is  high  in  winter  and 
low  in  summer.” 

"Why  is  that?”  asked  Jim. 

"Well,”  said  his  father,  "hens  lay  more 
eggs  in  summer.  With  lots  of  eggs  to  sell, 
the  price  is  low.  In  winter,  hens  lay  fewer 
eggs  and  the  price  is  high.” 
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Jim  helped  fill  the  cases  for  Mr.  Page. 
With  each  hand  he  put  an  egg  up  to  a 
light.  He  could  see  the  light  through 
the  eggs.  If  he  saw  any  spots,  he  knew 
that  the  eggs  were  not  fresh.  Jim  put 
only  fresh  ones  in  the  cases. 

He  worked  fast.  By  suppertime  all  the 
good  eggs  had  been  put  into  cases. 

"The  farmers  will  bring  more  eggs 
tonight,”  said  Jim’s  father.  "We’ll  have 
more  than  forty  cases  for  Mr.  Page.” 
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Saturday  Night 


After  supper,  the  Adams  family  hurried 
to  the  store.  On  Saturday  nights  they 
all  worked,  because  so  many  farmers  came 
into  town.  Emily  and  Jim  found  lots  of 
things  to  do. 

"The  moving-picture  show  starts  at 
eight  o’clock,”  Mrs.  Adams  said.  "Some 
people  will  shop  before  they  go  to  the  show, 
and  some  will  wait  until  it  is  over.” 

"We’ll  be  up  late,”  said  Emily. 

"Too  late,”  said  her  mother. 
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Emily  Adams  was  needed  as  soon  as  she 
got  to  the  store.  She  took  care  of  a baby 
while  the  baby’s  mother  tried  on  shoes. 

Emily  showed  the  baby  the  cat  and  her 
new  kittens. 

Right  then  Mrs.  Bell  came  in  to  get 
a new  house  dress. 

"We  have  some  pretty  dresses,”  said 
Mrs.  Adams.  'Til  show  them  to  you.” 

Mrs.  Bell  looked  at  several  dresses. 

When  she  saw  one  she  liked,  she  said, 

'Til  buy  this  one  if  it  fits  me.” 

- 


Mrs.  Hand  came  into  the  store.  John, 
Fred,  and  Jane  were  with  her.  John  was 
carrying  a case  of  eggs,  and  Fred  had  a 
few  dozen  in  a basket. 

" Hello ! ” Mr.  Adams  called.  " I’m  glad 
you  have  brought  some  eggs.” 

"Not  many,”  said  Mrs.  Hand.  "Just 
enough  to  buy  Jane  some  new  shoes.” 
"And  some  candy,”  said  Jane. 
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Mrs.  Adams  helped  Jane  try  on  some 
black  shoes  and  some  brown  ones. 

"I  like  the  brown  ones  better,  Mama,” 
said  Jane.  "They  are  just  like  Emily’s, 
and  they  fit  my  feet,  too.  See!” 

Mrs.  Hand  thought  the  brown  shoes  were 
all  right  and  so  she  bought  them  for  Jane. 

"I  wish  Jane  lived  in  town,”  Emily 
said.  "Then  we  could  walk  to  school 
together  wearing  our  new  brown  shoes.” 
"I  wish  Jane  could  go  to  your  school,” 
said  Mrs.  Hand.  "There  are  just  eight 
children  in  our  country  school  now.” 
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There  were  not  very  many  customers 
while  the  moving-picture  show  was  on. 
But  after  it  was  over,  the  store  was  filled 
with  both  grown-ups  and  children. 

They  shopped  and  talked  to  each  other. 
Country  people  wanted  to  know  what  had 
happened  in  town  that  week.  And  town 
people  wanted  to  know  things  that  had 
happened  in  the  country. 

Children  were  having  fun  talking  and 
playing  games.  Some  of  them  bought 
candy  and  toys  with  their  pennies. 


Fred  and  a friend  were  playing  a game. 
Jim  and  another  boy  were  watching  them. 
They  had  been  talking  about  things  they 
liked  to  do.  They  all  liked  to  go  fishing 
in  the  creek. 

"I  wish  we  had  a good  place  to  swim,” 
one  boy  said.  "I  like  swimming,  too.” 
"My  birthday  comes  in  vacation  time,” 
said  another.  "F 11  have  a picnic  then.” 
"Yes,”  Jim  said,  "we  can  play  ball 
and  fly  our  planes.” 

"And  go  berry  picking,”  said  Fred. 
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Nancy  Bell  told  about  helping  her 
mother  to  plant  vegetables.  Emily  Adams 
had  been  to  school  to  feed  carrots  to  the 
pet  rabbit,  Bunny  Boy,  and  grain  to  the 
pet  duck,  Mrs.  Quack.  And  two  girls  had 
been  sewing  dolls’  clothes. 

"Did  you  work  today  or  did  you  have 
fun?”  Nancy  asked  Jim. 

"Oh,  he  plnyed  store,”  said  his  sister. 

"Don’t  joke,”  said  Jim,  laughing.  "It 
was  work,  but  it  was  fun,  too.” 


The  grown-ups  were  talking  about 
schools. 

"It’s  my  job  to  find  a teacher  for  our 
school  next  year,”  said  Mr.  Bell. 

"Isn’t  Miss  Cook  coming  back?”  asked 
Mrs.  Hand. 

"No,”  said  Mrs.  Bell,  "she  has  a better 
job.” 

"I  wish  we  could  pay  a teacher  more. 
Our  small  country  schools  can’t  pay 
much,”  said  Mr.  Bell. 
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Mr.  Adams  said,  "We  can  get  teachers 
for  our  town  school  because  a town  has 
more  money  to  pay  teachers  than  you 
have.  But  our  old  school  building  is  too 
small,  and  the  rooms  are  too  dark. 

"We  should  have  a new  building  right 
away,”  Mr.  Adams  went  on.  "But  a new 
one  costs  so  much  that  I’m  afraid  we’ll 
still  have  to  use  our  old  one.” 

"I  wish  we  had  a sewing  teacher,” 
said  Emily.  "The  Lee  Corner  school  has 
a sewing  teacher  and  a cooking  teacher.” 
"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Bell,  "and  they  have  a 
man  who  teaches  the  boys  about  farming.” 
"Lee  Corner  has  a fine  new  school,” 
said  Mr.  Hand,  who  had  just  walked  in. 
"Both  country  children  and  town  children 
go  to  the  Lee  Corner  school.” 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  "Lee  Corner  is 
a bigger  town  than  Centerville.  There 
are  more  people  to  help  pay  for  a school.” 
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”1  wish  the  town  people  and  the  country 
people  could  build  one  large  school  in 
Centerville,”  Mr.  Hand  said.  "Then  we 
could  have  busses  to  bring  the  country 
children  to  school  in  town.” 

"Over  those  clay  roads!”  said  Mr.  Bell. 

"The  busses  would  get  stuck  every  day 
it  rained,  and  the  children  wouldn’t  get 
to  school.” 

"If  all  our  roads  were  paved,  the  busses 
wouldn’t  get  stuck,”  said  Mr.  Adams. 
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Joe  was  getting  ready  to  go  home.  He 
was  tired  because  he  had  been  at  work 
very  early  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Adams 
and  Jim  were  tired,  too.  They  had  worked 
hard  all  day.  But  the  customers  were 
not  in  a hurry  to  leave. 

Emily  was  sleepy.  "It’s  hot  in  here/’ 
she  said  to  the  other  girls.  "Let’s  go 
out  and  get  some  air.” 

The  girls  were  out  only  a few  minutes 
when  they  came  running  back  in. 

"It’s  going  to  rain,”  said  Nancy  Bell. 
"Rain !”  said  Jim.  "People  will  have  a 
hard  time  getting  home  if  it  rains.” 

" Rain ! ” said  Mr.  Hand.  "We  must  get 
home  before  it  comes.” 

"The  roads  are  bad  enough  without  any 
more  rain,”  said  Mr.  Bell. 

And  away  they  all  went  to  their  cars. 
They  were  in  a hurry  now. 
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Strawberry  Time 

School  was  out  for  summer  vacation, 
and  strawberry  time  had  come  again  on 
the  Hand  farm.  The  berries  were  just 
ripe  enough  to  be  picked  for  the  cannery. 

The  children  and  their  father  always 
had  lots  of  help  at  picking  time.  The 
boys  and  girls  in  town  were  glad  to  come 
out  and  earn  some  money  in  summer 
vacation.  Dick  Little,  Sally  Goodman, 
and  Jim  and  Emily  Adams  always  came 
to  help. 
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Picking  strawberries  was  not  easy  work. 
Stooping  was  very  hard  on  the  back.  But 
the  children  had  a good  time  just  being 
together.  Every  now  and  then  they  ate  a 
big,  ripe  berry. 

"When  will  you  take  the  berries  to  the 
cannery  ?”  Jim  asked. 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  pick  all  the  ripe 
ones,”  Mr.  Hand  answered. 

Mr.  Hand  loaded  the  truck  with  the  full 
boxes  as  fast  as  the  children  filled  them 
with  berries. 
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At  ten  o’clock  Mrs.  Hand  walked  out  to 
the  field  to  give  Mr.  Hand  a message. 

"A  man  at  the  cannery  called,”  she  said. 
"He  wants  a load  of  our  berries  by  two 
o’clock. 

"We  should  get  a high  price  for  these,” 
she  said  as  she  stooped  to  pick  a large, 
ripe  berry. 

"I  think  we  will,”  said  Mr.  Hand.  "The 
owner  of  the  cannery  likes  our  berries 
because  we  pick  them  at  the  right  time. 
Not  too  ripe  and  not  too  green!” 

"Maybe  this  year  our  berries  will  bring 
enough  money  to  pay  for  painting  the 
house,”  Mrs.  Hand  said. 

By  noon  all  the  ripe  berries  had  been 
picked,  and  the  last  box  was  in  the  truck. 

Right  after  dinner  Mr.  Hand  and  John 
started  with  the  berries  to  the  cannery 
north  of  Lee  Corner.  They  drove  slowly 
because  the  back  road  was  very  bumpy. 
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"Can  we  get  to  the  old  black-top  road 
through  this  mud?”  asked  John. 

"I  think  so,”  his  father  said.  "Well 
have  to  drive  slowly  until  we  do.  It’s  a 
good  thing  we  started  right  after  dinner. 
We  must  try  to  get  to  the  cannery  while 
these  berries  are  still  fresh.” 

"You  can  drive  faster  after  we  come  to 
the  black-top  road,”  said  John.  "I  think 
we  can  deliver  the  berries  to  the  cannery 
before  two.” 

"Don’t  be  too  sure!”  his  father  said. 
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No  sooner  had  Mr.  Hand  said,  " Don’t  be 
too  sure”  than  down  went  the  back  wheels 
into  a big  hole. 

Mr.  Hand  tried  hard  to  get  the  truck  out, 
but  the  wheels  just  went  round  and  round 
in  the  mud,  making  the  hole  deeper. 

'Til  have  to  get  help,”  he  said  at  last. 
"We  must  get  the  berries  to  the  cannery 
before  two  o’clock.” 

So  Mr.  Hand  went  to  a neighbor  for  help. 
The  farmer  came  back  with  him,  bringing 
horses  to  pull  the  truck  out  of  the  mud. 


The  horses  pulled,  but  the  truck  did 
not  move  even  with  the  help  of  the  engine. 
The  wheels  just  went  deeper  into  the  mud. 

'Til  get  our  tractor,”  said  John. 

He  cut  across  the  fields  to  get  the 
tractor.  But  a lot  of  time  had  been  lost 
before  he  came  back  with  it. 

Mr.  Hand  hooked  the  tractor  to  the 
truck.  John  started  the  tractor  engine 
and  pulled  the  truck  out  right  away. 

John  drove  the  tractor  off  the  road  and 
then  climbed  back  into  the  truck.  Again 
they  were  on  their  way. 

When  they  came  to  the  black-top  road, 
they  still  had  to  go  slowly  because  the 
road  was  full  of  deep  holes. 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Hand,  "our  berries 
will  not  be  very  fresh  by  the  time  we  get 
to  the  cannery.  We  won’t  get  a good 
price  for  these.  Maybe  we’ll  get  top  price 
for  the  next  load.” 
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The  next  day  the  Adams  store  was  full 
of  customers  who  had  come  for  their  mail. 
Mr.  Goodman  was  reading  a letter.  It 
was  from  a hardware  salesman  in  the  city. 

"Listen  to  this,”  said  Mr.  Goodman. 
"The  salesman  for  the  Bangs  Company 
says  that  he  can’t  come  to  get  my  order 
because  the  road  is  too  bad.  It’s  about 
time  something  was  done  to  get  a new 
road.  No  other  state  road  is  as  bad  as 
the  one  through  Centerville.  I’m  going 
to  do  something  about  it  right  now.” 
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Mr.  Goodman  looked  at  the  other  people 
in  the  store  and  said,  "I’m  going  to  write 
a letter  to  the  State  Highway  Department 
and  ask  for  a new  road.  How  many  of 
you  will  sign  it  with  me?” 

Mr.  Hand  was  there,  and  he  said,  'Til 
sign  a letter  for  a new  road.  I would 
have  sold  more  strawberries  to  the  cannery 
if  the  roads  had  been  better.” 

'Til  be  willing  to  sign,”  Mr.  Adams 
said.  "I  lost  a lot  of  eggs  the  last  time  I 
took  them  to  Lee  Corner.  I didn’t  have 
enough  whole  eggs  left  to  fill  Mr.  Page’s 
order.  I could  send  the  eggs  by  train, 
but  that  takes  too  long.” 

"If  we  had  a paved  road,  I could  go  to 
see  my  daughter  in  Grand  City  more 
often,”  Mrs.  Jones  said.  "I  could  go  to 
the  city  on  a bus  in  the  morning  and  come 
back  home  the  same  night. 

"I’ll  certainly  sign  the  letter.” 
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"The  road  I live  on  isn’t  bad  all  the 
time,”  said  Mr.  Cross.  "And  when  it  is 
too  muddy  I can  go  to  Beaver  Creek  to  get 
what  I need.” 

Then  Mr.  Banks  said,  "A  new  road 
would  hurt  Centerville  business.” 
"Why?”  asked  everyone. 

"Well,  if  the  road  is  paved,  people  will 
go  to  Grand  City  to  shop,”  said  Mr.  Banks. 
"They  won’t  shop  in  Centerville.” 

"Maybe  so,”  Mr.  Adams  said,  "but  we 
would  get  new  customers,  too.  Farmers 
nearby  could  come  to  Centerville  more 
easily  if  we  had  good  roads.” 
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Mr.  Porter  said,  "My  blacksmith  shop 
is  on  the  road.  If  we  get  a paved  highway, 
I’ll  have  a filling  station.” 

Mr.  Adams  said,  "We  can  advertise  to 
get  more  people  to  come  to  Centerville.” 
"And  that  would  help  my  business,” 
said  Mr.  May,  the  printer.  "I  could  print 
all  the  advertising.” 

"But,”  said  Mr.  Banks,  "our  children 
wouldn’t  be  safe  when  they  have  to  cross 
a highway.  They  would  be  hurt  on  their 
way  to  school.” 

"Crossings  can  be  safe,”  said  Mr.  Hand. 
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"We  could  have  a policeman  at  the 
busiest  corner/’  Mr.  Adams  said. 

"And  that  would  cost  money,  too,”  said 
Mr.  Banks.  "We  would  have  to  pay  him.” 
Jim  and  Fred  had  been  listening  and 
wondering  how  soon  there  would  be  a new 
highway. 

"Mr.  Goodman,”  said  Jim,  "who  pays 
for  building  a highway?” 

"Well,  Jim,”  said  Mr.  Goodman,  "the 
state  pays  for  the  highway.  The  State 
Highway  Department  plans  the  highway 
and  builds  it.  And  most  of  it  is  paid  for 
with  money  the  state  gets  for  gasoline 
taxes.  Now  I must  write  the  letter  and 
get  everyone  I can  to  sign  it.  Will  you 
boys  help  me  do  that?” 

"Yes,  Mr.  Goodman,  we’ll  help  you  all 
we  can,”  said  Jim. 

When  Mr.  Goodman  left  to  go  to  his 
hardware  store,  the  boys  went  with  him. 
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The  boys  watched  while  Mr.  Goodman 
got  a large  piece  of  paper.  He  wrote  a 
very  short  letter  at  the  top  of  the  paper. 
Then  he  signed  his  name. 

"'Now,  boys,”  he  said,  'Til  take  this 
letter  back  to  the  Adams  store.  Will  you 
go  out  and  ask  people  to  come  into  the 
store?  Everyone  in  this  whole  town 
should  read  and  sign  the  letter  I wrote.” 


Planning  the  Highway 

A few  weeks  later,  Jim  Adams  saw  a 
man  he  did  not  know  get  out  of  a car  and 
go  across  the  street  into  Mr.  Goodman’s 
store. 

Jim  told  his  father  that  the  man  was 
carrying  rolls  of  paper  and  that  the  car 
had  State  Highway  Department  on  it. 

'"The  letter  Mr.  Goodman  sent  is  being 
answered,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  " Maybe  the 
man  brought  maps  and  plans  with  him.” 
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"Good  morning,  Mr.  Goodman/’  said 
the  man  as  he  came  into  the  store.  "I 
am  Mr.  North,  an  engineer  from  the 
State  Highway  Department.” 

"Have  you  come  with  plans  for  our  new 
highway?”  asked  Mr.  Goodman. 

"Yes,”  Mr.  North  said,  "but  first  I have 
to  talk  to  a few  people.  We  want  the 
road  to  be  a wide  one.  Some  buildings 
like  the  yellow  house  down  the  road  may 
have  to  be  moved.” 

"Oh,  yes,  that’s  Mrs.  Jones’  house,”  said 
Mr.  Goodman.  "We’ll  go  to  see  her.” 


Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  North  went  to 
see  Mrs.  Jones. 

"We  want  to  make  the  new  highway 
wide,”  said  Mr.  North.  "And  we  have 
to  move  your  house.  We’ll  pay  you  for 
the  ground  we’ll  need  for  the  road.” 
"Good,”  Mrs.  Jones  said.  "My  house 
is  too  near  the  road  anyway.  Will  I have 
to  move  out  while  the  men  are  working?” 
"No,”  answered  Mr.  North,  "we’ll  move 
the  house,  and  we’ll  move  you,  too.” 
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Then  the  men  went  to  see  Mr.  Banks. 

"Look,  Mr.  Banks/’  said  Mr.  North, 
"this  map  shows  the  new  highway.  We 
want  the  new  highway  to  have  a wide 
curve  right  where  your  barn  stands.  So 
we’ll  have  to  pull  down  your  barn.” 

"No,  sir,”  shouted  Mr.  Banks.  "I  won’t 
have  my  barn  pulled  down.  It  has  been 
where  it  is  for  forty  years,  and  it  will 
stay  right  there.” 

"Please,  Mr.  Banks,”  said  Mr.  Goodman, 
"can’t  you  see  that  we  must  have  a wide 
curve  at  this  corner?  A highway  wouldn’t 
be  safe  with  a bad  turn  like  this  one.” 


"The  state  will  pay  for  building  a new 
barn  and  pay  you  for  the  ground  we  use,” 
Mr.  North  said. 

But  Mr.  Banks  still  said  no. 

At  last  Mr.  Goodman  said,  "You  know, 
Mr.  Banks,  that  many  people  will  be  hurt 
at  your  corner  if  this  bad  curve  is  left 
in  the  new  highway.” 

"Well-1-1,”  said  Mr.  Banks,  "I  wouldn’t 
want  people  to  be  hurt.  I guess  you  can 
pull  down  the  barn  if  it  will  help  keep 
people  safe.” 

"Good!”  Mr.  North  said.  "Everyone 
will  be  glad  to  have  that  bad  curve  out 
of  the  road.” 

On  the  way  back  to  town,  Mr.  North 
and  Mr.  Goodman  talked  about  the  work 
that  would  soon  be  starting. 

"First,  men  will  come  to  mark  out  the 
new  highway,”  said  Mr.  North.  "Then 
the  machinery  will  be  moved  here.” 
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In  about  three  weeks  some  men  came  to 
Centerville  from  Grand  City.  First  they 
looked  at  a map.  Then  they  put  markers 

j 

in  the  ground  to  show  where  the  highway 
was  to  be.  This  had  to  be  done  to  help 
other  workmen  who  would  come  later. 

Everybody  liked  to  watch  as  the  men 
marked  the  road  through  Centerville.  But 
that  was  just  part  of  the  work.  Twenty- 
six  miles  of  road  had  to  be  marked  from 
Lee  Corner  to  Beaver  Creek. 

i 
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Much  work  had  to  be  done  to  get  the 
roadway  ready.  Workmen  pulled  down 
Mr.  Banks’  barn  so  the  new  road  could 
have  a wide  curve.  And  telephone  men 
moved  telephone  poles. 

Some  of  the  men  from  the  Centerville 
community  wanted  to  earn  some  money 
by  working  on  the  road.  Even  the  older 
boys  worked  to  earn  every  cent  they 
could.  And  John  Hand  helped  when  he 
was  not  busy  at  the  farm. 
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On  the  day  that  Mrs.  Jones’  house  was 
moved,  everybody  came  to  see  it. 

The  crowd  watched  the  men  jack  up  the 
house  and  put  rollers  under  it. 

Then  a tractor  pulled  the  house  back 
from  the  road  as  easily  as  could  be. 

Everybody  had  fun  that  day.  The  crowd 
had  fun  watching,  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  fun 
riding  in  her  own  house. 


Roadmakers 


"Come  with  me  for  a bicycle  ride,” 
Emily  Adams  said  to  Jane  Hand,  who  was 
in  town  for  the  day  with  her  mother. 
'Til  ride  my  bicycle,  and  you  ride  Jim’s.” 
"Oh,  that  will  be  fun,”  said  Jane. 
Soon  the  girls  were  on  the  bicycles  and 
wheeling  along  the  old  black-top  road. 

When  they  came  to  Mr.  Banks’  pasture 
just  outside  of  town,  Jane  said,  "Look 
at  that  funny  little  house  under  the  trees.” 
"It’s  a trailer  where  people  live,”  said 
Emily.  "Let’s  go  and  look  at  it.  Maybe 
some  of  the  people  who  are  building  the 
road  live  there.” 


"Hello,”  called  a young  girl  from  the 
trailer.  "Do  you  live  near  here?” 


"Yes,”  answered  Emily,  "I  live  in 
Centerville,  and  Jane  lives  on  a farm. 
Do  you  live  in  this  trailer?” 

"Yes,”  the  girl  said,  "our  whole  family 
lives  in  the  trailer  while  my  father  works 
on  roads.  My  name  is  Ruth  Baker.” 
"Come  in,”  called  Mrs.  Baker,  and  the 
girls  went  inside  the  trailer. 

Ruth  showed  them  the  living  room,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  bedroom. 

How  small  all  the  rooms  were! 

"It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad,”  said  Ruth, 
"if  we  didn’t  have  to  carry  all  the  water 
we  use  from  a pump  in  the  pasture. 
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"We  have  a radio,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  a telephone,  too,”  said  Ruth. 

"Isn’t  it  too  cold  to  live  in  the  trailer 
in  winter?”  asked  Jane. 

"Oh,  yes,”  Mrs.  Baker  said.  "In  winter 
we  live  in  hotels  that  are  near  Mr.  Baker’s 
work.” 

"I  wish  I could  live  in  a trailer,”  said 
Emily.  "I’d  have  a picnic  every  day.” 
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'"Look,”  said  Mrs.  Baker.  "Here  come 
the  machines  for  building  the  highway.” 

Down  the  road  and  into  the  pasture  came 
a big  shovel,  trucks,  and  tractors. 

"Are  they  going  to  stay  in  this  field?” 
asked  Emily. 

"Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Baker,  "when  they  are 
not  being  used.” 

"Did  Mr.  Banks  say  they  could  use  his 
field?”  asked  Jane. 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Ruth’s  mother,  "the 
highway  department  is  renting  this  field 
from  Mr.  Banks.  The  workers  will  live 
here  in  trailers,  too.” 

"Here  comes  my  father,”  Ruth  said. 
"He  drives  the  big  shovel.” 

"I  wish  I could  live  in  a trailer  and 
watch  the  machines  all  day,”  said  Jane. 

"You  should  be  here  to  see  the  big 
machine  that  mixes  concrete,”  said  Ruth. 
"That  is  really  something!” 
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Building  the  Highway 

After  work  began  on  the  road,  it  was 
hard  for  some  of  the  farmers  to  drive  to 
Centerville.  There  wasn’t  enough  room 
for  the  big  machines  and  for  cars,  too. 

Signs  told  people  to  go  carefully  or  to 
take  a side  road. 
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Two  men  stayed  near  the  machines  and 
signaled  drivers  of  cars  to  tell  them  when 
it  was  safe  to  go  over  the  road. 

Some  people  stopped  their  cars  to  watch 
the  work.  Even  the  children  rode  out 
on  their  bicycles  to  watch  the  men  driving 
the  big  trucks  and  tractors. 

Most  of  all,  everybody  liked  to  watch 
the  big  shovel  moving  the  dirt. 
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Machinery  at  Work 

Men  use  many  kinds  of  machines  to 
make  a road  like  the  new  highway  through 
the  town  of  Centerville. 

The  machine  pictured  on  this  page  is 
cutting  down  high  banks  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  The  dirt  is  used  to  fill  up  low 
places  in  the  road  bed. 

Page  71  shows  a machine  that  rolls 
the  dirt  smooth.  Find  this  big  roller. 

Another  machine  mixes  concrete.  Then 
the  machine  runs  on  a track  along  the 
road  bed  and  dumps  the  wet  concrete  on 
the  road.  Which  picture  shows  the  mixer 
dumping  concrete? 
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As  the  big  concrete  mixer  moves  on,  a 
finishing  machine  comes  behind  it.  This 
machine  runs  over  the  concrete  four  or 
five  times  and  makes  the  road  smooth. 
Find  this  finishing  machine  on  page  71. 

Then  a man  pulls  a big  broom  over  the 
wet  concrete  to  make  the  road  safe  for 
cars.  A smooth  road  is  not  safe  when  it 
rains. 

Which  picture  shows  a man  brooming 
the  road? 

After  the  road  is  broomed,  the  workmen 
put  dirt  all  over  it  to  keep  the  concrete 
from  drying  too  fast.  When  the  road  is 
hard,  workmen  take  the  dirt  off  and  the 
road  is  ready  for  use. 


CATTLE 

CROSSING 


Highway  Signs 

As  soon  as  the  road  was  finished,  two 
men  came  along  putting  up  signs.  One 
sign  was  in  front  of  the  Hand  farm. 

"What  good  will  a sign  like  that  do?” 
asked  Fred.  "Cows  can’t  read  it.” 

"The  sign  isn’t  for  cows,”  answered 
one  of  the  men.  "It  tells  people  to  drive 
very  carefully  when  cows  are  crossing  the 
road.” 
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CR0S5 

ROAD 


SCHOOL  A 


SIDE 

ROAD 

700  ft 


CENTERVILLE 

POP.  309 


This  sign  is  near  the 
Bell  farm.  Why  are 
signs  like  this  needed  on 
highways? 


Another  sign  is  near 
a country  schoolhouse. 
Why  is  the  sign  there? 


What  does  this  sign 
say?  How  does  this  sign 
help  protect  people  who 
drive? 


This  sign  is  just  outside 
Centerville.  It  tells  how 
many  people  live  there. 
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This  sign  is  just  outside 
Centerville,  too.  Why  are 
signs  like  this  needed  in 
each  town  and  city? 


In  the  central  part  of 
town,  signs  tell  how  far 
it  is  to  other  towns. 

How  do  these  signs 
help  drivers? 


This  kind  of  sign  is  along 
the  new  highway.  Why 
are  signs  like  these  needed 
on  state  highways? 


SPEED 

LIMIT 


BEAVER  CREEKbm 


LEE  CORNER  ibm 


GRAND  CITY  6i  m 


ROUTE 
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The  Traffic  Officer 


The  new  highway  was  open  all  the  way 
from  Beaver  Creek  to  Lee  Corner.  From 
Lee  Corner  it  went  on  to  Grand  City. 

Every  day  cars  and  trucks  went  up  and 
down  the  busy  highway. 

Every  morning  fresh  bread  was  delivered 
to  the  Adams  store  by  truck. 

Big  trucks  brought  clothes,  vegetables, 
and  other  foods  to  Centerville. 
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Mrs.  Jones  could  go  to  see  her  daughter 
every  week,  because  a bus  stopped  in 
Centerville  on  its  way  to  Grand  City. 

Newspapers  were  brought  to  the  Adams 
store  each  morning  and  afternoon.  Jim 
and  his  friends  delivered  them  to  houses 
in  the  community. 

Car  after  car  stopped  for  gasoline  at  the 
blacksmith’s  filling  station.  Mr.  Porter’s 
business  was  very  good! 
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But  business  in  the  stores  was  not 
good.  Some  drivers  did  not  stop  in  town 
to  buy  anything.  They  went  right  through 
Centerville  just  as  fast  as  they  could  go. 

Mothers  told  their  children  to  watch 
for  cars  when  they  went  across  the  new 
highway.  All  the  people  in  town  talked 
about  the  need  for  a traffic  policeman. 
Everyone  thought  a policeman  would  help 
make  the  highway  safe. 

One  day  Mr.  Banks  came  into  the  store 
to  see  Mr.  Adams. 

"My  friends  say  that  I would  make  a 
good  traffic  officer,”  said  Mr.  Banks. 

"I  think  so,  too,”  Mr.  Adams  told  him. 
"And  Tm  sure  you  could  do  it  well.” 

"I  would  make  all  the  cars  slow  down,” 
said  Mr.  Banks.  "Then  the  highway 
would  be  safer  for  the  children.” 

"Maybe  you  will  be  our  traffic  officer,” 
said  Mr.  Adams. 
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Right  away  Mr.  Adams  telephoned  the 
State  Highway  Police.  He  told  them  that 
Centerville  needed  a traffic  officer  at  once 
and  that  David  Banks  would  be  a good  one. 

In  a few  days  a State  Police  Officer 
brought  a card  saying  that  Mr.  Banks 

, 

was  a traffic  officer. 

The  State  Policeman  showed  Mr.  Banks 

I 

how  to  stop  cars  and  told  him  he  could 
start  to  work  at  once.  The  officer  told 
Mr.  Banks  to  order  a uniform  because  it 

S' 

is  very  important  to  have  one. 

y 

How  could  you  tell  that  Mr.  Banks  was 
a traffic  officer  even  if  he  did  not  have 
his  uniform? 


The  Big  Sale 

Mr.  Banks  had  been  right  about  the  new 
road  being  bad  for  Centerville  business. 
A lot  of  the  cars  went  right  through  town 
and  many  farmers  shopped  in  other  places. 

Together  the  businessmen  decided  to 
have  a big  Saturday  sale,  and  Mr.  May’s 
print  shop  was  busy  printing  the  sale  bills. 
All  the  storekeepers  advertised. 


THE  ADAMS  STORE 

Special  Prices  Saturday  only 

Sugar  S°oSeralU  Canned  corn 

Coffee  chnoc  Canned  tomatoes 

Candy  Canned  beans 

Free  Delivery 

Saturday 
special ! p 

HAIRCUTS  3 
50c  g 

BARBER  SHOP 

STATE  BANK 
of 

CENTERVILLE 
Save  the  easy  way 
SEE  MR.  LITTLE 

Wild  West  and 
Donald  Duck 

Children  10c 
Adults  25c 

MAIN  STREET  THEATER 

HARDWARE. 
STORE  / 

All  kinds  of  jj 
garden  tools  /A 

DR.  PARK, 
VET 

Centerville  643 

New 

Gasoline 

Station 

Mr.  Porter 
Centerville  321 

CENTERVILLE 
DRUG  STORE 

Call  Mr.  Snow 
CENTERVILLE  562 

PRINTING 

Good  work  and  low 
prices 

Everything  from 
sale  bills  to  writing 
paper 

Mr.  May 

— 


Mr.  Snow  at  the  drug  store  advertised 
low  prices  for  drugs  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Goodman  had  all  kinds  of  tools  at 
lower  prices,  and  Mr.  Adams  advertised 
low  sale  prices  on  sugar,  candy,  canned 
fruit,  and  other  foods. 

The  moving-picture  theater  had  two 
good  pictures  for  a lower  price  than  people 
had  been  used  to  paying.  Ten  cents 
for  children  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
grown-ups. 

The  Farmer’s  State  Bank  advertised,  too. 
Mr.  Little  asked  people  to  put  money  in 
his  bank  and  keep  it  there. 

Mr.  May  did  a little  advertising  and 
told  people  about  his  own  shop. 

Good  work  and  low  prices . 

Everything  from  sale  bills  to  writing  paper. 

But  the  doctors,  the  blacksmith,  and 
some  of  the  other  businessmen  advertised 
only  their  names  and  telephone  numbers. 
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The  sale  bills  were  mailed  to  the 
country  people.  And  on  Friday,  before 
the  sale,  Jim  and  Fred  left  a sale  bill 
at  every  house  in  Centerville. 

When  they  saw  Mr.  Banks,  Jim  said, 
"Where  is  your  uniform?" 

"I  do  hope  it  comes  by  tomorrow,” 
Mr.  Banks  said.  "I  want  to  look  like  a 
real  traffic  officer  then.” 
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As  Mr.  Banks  walked  down  the  street, 
the  owner  of  the  moving-picture  theater 
called  to  him. 

"Hello,  Officer,”  he  said.  "I  guess 
we’ll  have  a busy  Saturday.  I’ve  already 
had  more  tickets  printed  for  the  show  at 
my  theater.  Has  your  new  uniform 
come?” 

"No,”  said  Mr.  Banks.  "I  hope  it  will 
get  here  before  tomorrow  because  I want 
to  look  my  best.  If  it  doesn’t  come  on 
the  afternoon  bus,  I’ll  telephone  to  the 
city  about  it.” 


Very  early  on  Saturday  morning,  a 
uniformed  traffic  officer  was  standing 
on  Centerville’s  busiest  street  crossing. 
Mr.  Banks’  uniform  had  come  in  time. 

One  driver  who  stopped  for  traffic  at 
the  corner  called  to  Mr.  Banks,  "My,  this 
is  a busy  town.  And  this  is  the  best 
highway  in  the  whole  state.” 

"Oh,  yes,”  answered  Mr.  Banks,  "it  is 
a fine  road.  And  the  sale  is  bringing 
crowds  of  people  to  Centerville  today.” 
Old  customers  came  in  to  shop  and 
left  carrying  big  bundles.  And  many 
came  who  had  never  before  shopped 
in  Centerville. 

It  was  very  late  before  all  the  folks 
went  home  that  night. 

"This  was  a busy  Saturday,”  thought 
Mr.  Banks.  "A  very  busy  Saturday.  I 
am  so  glad  my  uniform  came  yesterday.” 
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Food  and  Clothes 
for  the  Community 


V/7 


Salesmen  from  the  City 

One  Friday  when  Jim  came  home  from 
school,  Mr.  Wells  was  in  the  store  taking 
an  order  for  groceries.  Mr.  Wells  was  a 
salesman  for  the  Evans  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company  in  Grand  City. 

" Hello, ” said  Jim.  "You  haven’t  been 
here  for  two  months.” 

"No,”  said  Mr.  Wells.  "I  waited  for 
the  new  road  to  be  opened  this  fall.” 
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Jim  watched  Mr.  Wells  write  an  order 
for  sugar,  flour,  and  canned  foods. 

Then  Mr.  Wells  asked,  " Don’t  you  want 
some  bananas  and  fresh  vegetables?” 

"I  could  use  some  bananas,”  Mr.  Adams 
said,  '"but  I don’t  want  fresh  vegetables. 
They  won’t  stay  fresh  very  long.” 

"Oh,”  said  Mr.  Wells,  "you  forget  about 
the  new  road.  We  can  deliver  your  order 
so  quickly  that  vegetables  will  stay  fresh 
for  two  days.” 

"All  right,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  And  he 
gave  an  order  for  fresh  vegetables  and  one 
bunch  of  bananas. 

"Someday  you  should  come  and  see  the 
banana  room  at  our  wholesale  house,” 
said  Mr.  Wells.  "Bring  your  family.” 
"Think  of  that!”  said  Jim.  "A  whole 
room  just  for  bananas ! I’d  like  to  see  it.” 
"We’ll  all  go,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  "if  I 
can  get  someone  to  help  Joe  in  the  store.” 
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Next  day,  Mr.  Stone  came  to  the  store. 
He  was  a salesman  for  Beaver  Brothers’ 
Company  in  Grand  City.  This  company 
sold  clothes  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Adams  bought  men’s  work  clothes 
and  women’s  dresses.  Then  Mr.  Stone 
said,  "Now,  Mr.  Adams,  you  should  buy 
some  children’s  clothes.  I think  all  your 
customers  would  want  to  buy  clothes  like 
these.” 
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"I  don’t  know  enough  about  children’s 
clothes  to  order  them,”  Mr.  Adams  said. 

'"Well,”  said  Mr.  Stone,  "it  would  really 
be  better  if  you  came  to  our  big  wholesale 
house  in  the  city.  Then  you  could  see  all 
the  clothes  we  have.  There  are  clerks  to 
help  you  order  the  right  things.” 

At  supper  that  night  Mr.  Adams  said, 
"Would  this  family  like  to  drive  to  the 
city  someday  soon?” 

"Would  we!”  shouted  Jim  and  Emily. 
"I’d  like  to  shop,”  said  Mrs.  Adams. 
Mr.  Adams  smiled  and  said,  "I  hope 
we’ll  have  time  to  go  to  the  wholesale 
houses.  I want  you  to  help  me  order 
some  children’s  clothes.” 

Next  morning  Mr.  Adams  made  plans 
for  Nancy  Hill  to  help  in  the  store.  Then 
he  wrote  to  both  the  wholesale  houses 
that  he  was  coming  to  Grand  City  a week 
from  Monday. 
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Following  the  New  Highway 


After  a very  early  breakfast  the  Adams 
family  started  north  to  Grand  City. 

It  was  wonderful  to  ride  on  a smooth 
road  that  did  not  bump  the  car  to  pieces. 

They  went  past  a sign  with  Route  7 
on  it. 
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'"What  does  number  7 mean?”  asked 
Emily.  "I  see  so  many  number  7’s.” 
"They  mark  the  route,”  Mr.  Adams 
said.  "If  we  follow  Route  7,  it  will  take 
us  to  Grand  City.  It  would  take  us  to 
other  towns  and  cities,  too.  Those  signs 
help  drivers  keep  on  the  right  road.” 
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At  one  place  along  the  road  a man  was 
cutting  high  grass  so  that  drivers  could 
see  cars  coming  on  the  crossroad. 

At  another  place  the  sides  of  the  road 
were  built  up  even  with  the  road.  Two 
men  were  smoothing  the  dirt. 

"That  will  keep  cars  from  going  into 
the  ditch  if  the  wheels  get  off  the  road,” 
said  Mr.  Adams.  "The  State  Highway 
Department  takes  good  care  of  the  road.” 
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Soon  a highway  policeman  stopped  the 
car  and  said,  '"Go  carefully  around  the 
next  curve.  The  workmen  are  there, 
marking  the  road.” 

" Thanks,”  said  Mr.  Adams  as  the  car 
moved  on  slowly. 

"It’s  a good  thing  that  policeman  is 
here,”  said  Jim. 

" Yes,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  "The  highway 
police  make  the  road  safe  for  everyone.” 


After  a while  Emily  said,  "Did  you  ever 
see  so  many  cars?  Let’s  try  to  name  all 
the  different  kinds  of  cars  we  meet.” 
"All  right,”  said  Jim,  "let’s  do  that. 
On  a trip  of  more  than  sixty  miles  we 
should  see  a lot  more  cars.” 

"And  if  we  should  see  a kind  of  car  that 
no  one  in  our  family  has  ever  seen  before, 
the  game  will  be  over,”  said  Emily. 
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There  were  so  many  cars  and  trucks 
that  it  was  hard  to  name  all  of  them. 
But  someone  in  the  family  always  knew 
the  name  of  each  car  or  truck  they  met. 
The  game  went  on  and  on. 

At  last  Emily  said,  " There  is  a kind 
of  truck  I’ve  never  seen  before!  It’s  a 
truck  that  takes  books  to  country  people.” 
No  one  in  the  family  had  seen  a library 
truck  before,  and  so  the  game  was  over. 
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Mr.  Adams  got  a 
road  map.  When 
Jim  looked  at  it, 
he  found  Route  7 
very  easily. 

What  towns  do  you 
see  on  Route  7? 

At  Lee  Corner  Jim 
said,  "We’re  now  18 
miles  from  home.” 

"May  I see  the 
map?”  asked  Emily. 
As  she  looked  up, 
she  saw  the  sign, 
RED  HILL. 

"I  see  now,”  said 
Emily.  ' ' Lee  Corner 
is  six  miles  from 
here.” 

How  did  Jim  and 
Emily  know? 
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"Oh,  Dad!”  said  Jim  as  they  came  into 
Grand  City.  "Are  you  sure  this  is  the 
road?  The  sign  has  too  many  numbers.” 
"We’re  all  right,  Jim,”  said  his  father. 
"Route  7 is  there,  too.  If  we  keep  on 
following  that  sign,  it  will  take  us  to  the 
door  of  the  Evans  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company.” 
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The  Wholesale  House 

"Oh,”  said  Emily  as  they  all  got  out 
of  the  car.  "I  didn’t  know  a wholesale 
house  was  so  tall.  It  has  eight  floors 
and  doesn’t  look  like  a house  at  all.” 
"No,”  said  Jim.  "And  it  really  isn’t. 
It  is  a large  store  that  sells  things  to 
retail  stores.” 
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''You  see,  Emily,”  said  her  father,  "the 
word  wholesale  means  the  sale  of  a whole 
lot  of  things  at  one  time.  I save  money 
when  I buy  wholesale.” 

"Could  Mr.  Hand  buy  bananas  here?” 
asked  Jim. 

"No,  because  he  is  not  a storekeeper,” 
answered  Mr.  Adams.  "Customers  at  a 
retail  store  buy  things  to  use,  but  a 
storekeeper  buys  things  to  sell. 

"The  wholesale  prices  of  the  things  I 
buy  are  lower  than  the  prices  I get  when 
I sell  the  same  things  in  my  retail  store. 
That  is  how  I earn  a living.” 

"Well,”  cried  Mrs.  Adams,  "we  won’t 
have  any  customers  if  we  don’t  hurry 
and  buy  something  to  sell  to  them.” 
"And,”  said  Jim,  "we  won’t  get  to  see 
much  inside  if  we  stay  here  talking.  I 
want  to  see  the  whole  place.  All  eight 
floors  and  the  banana  room  most  of  all.” 
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They  went  inside  the  building  and  asked 
a girl  where  they  could  find  Mr.  Evans. 

She  telephoned  Mr.  Evans,  and  he  came 
out  to  meet  them. 

While  Mr.  Evans  was  talking  to  the  rest 
of  the  family  in  his  office,  Jim  was  looking 
around.  He  was  excited  to  see  a freight 
car  on  a track  outside  Mr.  Evans’  office. 


Men  were  unloading  boxes,  bags,  crates 
and  cases  from  the  freight  car. 

"'You  see,”  said  Mr.  Evans,  "we  buy 
before  we  sell.  Trains  and  trucks  bring 
the  things  we  buy  from  farms,  orchards, 
and  factories.” 

"And  then  you  send  the  things  we  buy 
to  our  store  in  Centerville,”  Jim  said. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Evans.  "I  used  to  send 
your  orders  by  freight  when  the  roads 
were  bad.  Now  I can  send  everything  by 
truck  on  your  new  highway.” 
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Jim  and  Emily  watched  the  men  load 
cases  of  jam  and  bags  of  sugar  and  flour 
onto  the  freight  elevator.  The  children 
were  interested  in  everything  they  saw. 

And  just  then  some  men  began  unloading 
bananas  from  the  freight  car.  Bunch  after 
bunch  was  unloaded  and  carried  away  to 
the  banana  room. 

"I  hope  Mr.  Evans  shows  us  the  banana 
room  soon/’  Jim  whispered  to  Emily. 

" Maybe  he  will  take  us  there  now,”  she 
whispered  back. 
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The  Order  for  Mr*  Adams 


"Would  you  like  to  see  the  man  getting 
your  order  ready  ?”  asked  Mr.  Evans. 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Jim  and  Emily. 

"A  fellow  is  filling  your  order  now,”  said 
Mr.  Evans.  "Let’s  go  up  to  the  third 
floor  where  the  canned  foods  are  kept.” 

He  signaled  for  the  freight  elevator, 
and  when  it  came,  all  of  them  got  in. 

The  big  elevator  moved  slowly  up  to  the 
third  floor  and  stopped. 

"Here  we  are,”  said  Mr.  Evans  as  he 
opened  the  elevator  door. 


Boxes  marked  for  the  Adams  store  were 
being  stacked  on  a hand  truck. 

" Daddy,”  said  Emily,  " maybe  that  jam 
you  ordered  was  made  from  the  same 
strawberries  Mr.  Hand  sold  to  the  cannery. 

"The  cannery  sells  jam  to  the  wholesale 
house.  The  wholesale  house  sells  the  jam 
to  you,  and  we  will  sell  it  in  our  store. 
That  is  how  the  grocery  business  works.” 
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Mr.  Evans  smiled  at  Emily  and  said, 
'"Good  girl!  When  you  grow  up,  maybe 
you  will  come  and  help  your  father  do 
the  buying.” 

" I hope  so,”  said  Emily.  "I’d  like  that.” 
Next  Mr.  Evans  took  his  visitors  to  the 
fifth  floor  where  all  the  packaged  foods 
were  stacked.  At  one  end  of  the  room, 
a man  was  loading  boxes  of  breakfast  food 
for  the  Adams  order. 


"Our  banana  room  is  on  the  next  floor,” 
said  Mr.  Evans. 

"That’s  what  I want  to  see,”  said  Jim. 

"My!”  Emily  said  as  they  went  into  the 
room.  "There  are  bananas  everywhere 
you  look.  And  how  warm  it  is  in  here!” 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Evans,  "this  room  is 
kept  warm  so  that  the  bananas  will  turn 
yellow.  They  are  very  green  when  we  get 
them  from  the  south  where  they  grow. 

"One  man  takes  care  of  this  room.  He 
knows  just  how  many  bunches  of  bananas 
have  been  ordered  by  storekeepers.  So 
he  always  has  enough  yellow  bananas  to 
fill  all  our  orders.” 

"Jim,  you  may  pick  out  a bunch  for  our 
order,”  said  Mr.  Adams. 

Jim  chose  a large  bunch  of  yellow 
bananas.  A workman  took  it  down  and 
put  it  on  the  little  truck  with  the  other 
things  for  the  Adams  store. 
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"Br-r-r!”  said  Emily  when  they  came  to 
the  room  where  crates  and  baskets  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  kept.  "It’s 
cold  in  here.  I’m  glad  I wore  a coat.” 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Evans,  "cool  air  keeps 
these  foods  fresh.  But  we  don’t  keep  them 
here  very  long.  All  these  fruits  and 
vegetables  go  out  to  stores  on  the  same 
day  we  get  them.” 

Emily  and  Jim  began  naming  the  foods. 

What  kinds  did  they  see? 


FANCY 
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In  another  cool  room  they  saw  stacks  and 
stacks  of  cheese.  Jim  began  to  laugh. 

"I’ve  thought  of  something  funny,”  he 
said.  "Mr.  Pringle  ships  milk  from  his 
cows  to  the  cheese  factory.  The  factory 
sells  the  cheese  to  the  wholesale  house. 

"Then  Father  buys  the  cheese  and  sells  it 
to  Mr.  Pringle.  It’s  like  a merry-go-round.” 
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When  the  visitors  had  seen  all  eight 
floors  of  the  wholesale  house,  Mr.  Evans 
took  them  to  the  shipping  room. 

"Now,”  he  said,  "we’ll  watch  your  order 
being  loaded  onto  the  delivery  truck.” 
Jim  whistled  when  he  saw  all  the  boxes, 
crates,  and  bags.  "My,”  he  said.  "I  had 
no  idea  that  Father  ordered  that  much 
for  our  store.” 

"He  didn’t,”  said  the  truck  driver.  "I 
have  three  orders  here.  One  is  for  your 
store,  one  is  for  Lee  Corner,  and  one  is 
for  the  store  in  Beaver  Creek.” 

Then  a man  called,  "Ready,  Bill.  Let’s 
see  if  everything  you  are  to  take  is  here. 
I’ll  read  the  order  while  you  load.” 

"All  ready,  Bob,”  said  Bill. 

Bob  read  the  Adams  order  first. 

"One  bunch  of  bananas,”  he  called. 
"Right,”  said  Bill,  putting  the  bananas 
into  the  truck. 
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"Three  crates  of  carrots,’’  called  Bob. 

"Check,”  said  Bill. 

This  was  how  Bill  and  Bob  worked  until 
everything  for  Mr.  Adams  was  in  the  truck. 

Then  Bob  began  reading  another  order, 
and  one  by  one,  Bill  loaded  the  bundles, 
crates,  and  baskets  into  the  truck. 

"I  deliver  groceries,  too,”  Jim  said  to 
Bill,  " and  I always  check  my  order  to  make 
sure  I have  everything.  But  once  in  a 
while  I forget  something.” 


"You  fellows  don’t  have  far  to  go  when 
you  deliver  things  from  your  store,”  said 
Bill.  "But  if  we  forget  something,  the 
storekeeper  has  to  wait  until  our  next 
trip  for  it.” 

As  soon  as  the  truck  was  loaded,  Bill 
drove  off. 

Mr.  Evans  said,  " It’s  lunchtime.  I’ll  call 
a taxi  and  take  you  to  Sam’s  Restaurant.” 
"That  would  be  fine,”  said  Mr.  Adams, 
"but  we  can  go  there  in  my  car.” 

"Don’t  you  go  home  for  dinner  at  noon, 
Mr.  Evans?”  asked  Emily  when  they  were 
in  the  car. 

"Oh,  no,  Emily,”  Mr.  Evans  answered. 
"I  live  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  I 
don’t  have  time  to  go  home  at  noon.” 
"Most  people  who  work  in  a city  can’t 
go  home  at  noon,”  went  on  Mr.  Evans. 
"So  they  eat  lunch  at  a restaurant  at 
noon,  and  have  dinner  at  home  at  night.” 
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When  they  were  seated  at  a table  in 
the  restaurant,  Mrs.  Adams  said,  "I  like 
this  place.  I always  like  to  eat  here  when 
I am  in  the  city.” 

"Well,  I like  to  eat  in  a restaurant 
any  time,”  said  Jim. 

They  ordered  lunch.  While  they  waited 
for  their  food  to  be  brought  to  the  table, 
they  all  talked  about  their  interesting 
morning  in  the  wholesale  house. 
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Buying  Children’s  Clothes 

That  afternoon  the  Adams  family  arrived 
at  the  Beaver  Brothers’  Company. 

Mr.  Beaver  was  waiting  for  them. 

"We  want  to  pick  out  some  clothes  for 
children,”  Mr.  Adams  told  the  owner. 

"Now  that  we  have  a paved  highway 
through  Centerville,  our  store  has  many 
more  customers.  Some  of  them  want  to 
buy  children’s  clothes.” 

"Fine!”  Mr.  Beaver  said.  "What  would 
you  like  to  see  first?” 

"Jim  and  I will  pick  out  some  boys’ 
clothes,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  "and  Emily  and 
her  mother  will  pick  out  some  for  girls.” 
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"I  don’t  see  many  dresses.  Is  this  the 
right  floor?”  asked  Emily  as  they  got  out 
of  the  elevator. 

"Yes,”  said  her  mother.  "All  those 
boxes  are  filled  with  dresses.” 

A saleswoman  came  to  wait  on  them. 

First  they  chose  three  different  kinds 
of  dresses  in  sizes  for  babies. 

"I’ll  take  six  of  each  kind  and  size,” 
said  Mrs.  Adams.  "Now  we’ll  look  at 
dresses  for  older  girls.” 
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'"Each  kind  comes  in  three  different 
colors  and  sizes/’  said  the  saleswoman 
as  she  showed  different  kinds  of  dresses. 
"All  of  them  are  pretty,”  said  Emily. 
"Yes,”  said  her  mother,  "but  some  of 
these  won’t  sell  very  well  in  our  town.” 
When  she  had  picked  out  five  kinds,  she 
said,  "Send  a dozen  of  each  kind  and  size 
to  the  Adams  store  in  Centerville.” 
Emily  said,  "I  see  a dress  I’d  like  to 
have.  I like  the  buttons  on  it,  but  it’s 
too  big  for  me.” 


"Does  that  dress  come  in  size  ten?” 
asked  Mrs.  Adams. 

"Oh,  yes,”  answered  the  saleswoman. 
"Which  color  would  you  like?” 

"Pink,  please,”  said  Emily. 

"I  like  pink,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Adams. 
"Send  the  pink  one  for  Emily  in  the 
package  with  the  other  dresses.” 

"Shall  I show  you  some  play  clothes?” 
asked  the  saleswoman. 

"Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Adams.  "We  can  sell 
a lot  of  those  in  the  spring.” 

After  they  picked  out  play  clothes,  the 
saleswoman  showed  them  raincoats. 

"Send  us  one  dozen  raincoats  in  sizes 
from  six  to  ten,”  Mrs.  Adams  said. 

Last  of  all  they  bought  umbrellas. 
Emily  picked  out  the  colors. 

"We’re  through,”  said  Mrs.  Adams. 
"We’ll  go  down  to  the  first  floor  to  meet 
your  father  and  Jim.” 
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Jim  and  Mr.  Adams  had  been  buying 
boys’  clothes.  They  bought  work  clothes, 
play  clothes,  dress-up  clothes,  and  clothes 
to  sleep  in. 

As  they  were  leaving,  a man  delivered 
some  overalls. 

"We  didn’t  buy  overalls,”  said  Jim. 

"No,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  "The  overall 
factory  is  our  next  stop.  We’ll  see  the 
overalls  made  and  then  buy  some.” 

"Whew ! ” whistled  Jim.  "I’ll  like  that.” 


How  Overalls  Are  Made 


The  Adams  family  left  Beaver  Brothers 
and  drove  to  the  other  side  of  town  to  the 
Central  Overall  Factory.  Mr.  Black  took 
the  visitors  through  the  factory. 

First,  they  saw  bales  of  cloth  being 
delivered  from  a big  cloth  factory. 

What  are  the  two  men  in  the  picture 
doing? 


In  another  room  they  saw  a machine 
lay  the  cloth  out  on  a table. 

Soon  the  cloth  lay  straight  and  smooth, 
folded  in  many  layers.  Then  it  was  ready 
to  be  cut. 

What  is  the  man  in  this  picture  doing? 


The  visitors  followed  the  cut-out  cloth 
into  the  next  room.  Mrs.  Adams  was 
surprised  that  no  hand  sewing  was  done 
on  the  seams.  The  machines  folded  and 
sewed  the  seams  at  the  same  time. 

Z-z-z ! Z-z-z ! The  big  sewing  machines 
ran  so  fast  it  looked  as  if  the  pieces  of 
cloth  were  put  together  by  magic. 

Buttons  were  put  on  like  magic  by 
another  kind  of  machine. 

Which  picture  shows  the  seams  being 
folded  and  sewed? 

Which  picture  shows  the  buttons  being 
sewed  on? 

Last  of  all,  the  finished  overalls  were 
looked  over  very  carefully  to  see  if  they 
had  been  sewed  just  right  and  if  every 
button  was  on.  They  were  then  folded 
up,  tied  in  bundles,  all  ready  for  shipping. 

Mr.  Adams  ordered  six  dozens  in  four 
sizes  to  be  sent  to  his  store. 
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Telling  about  the  Trip 


When  Jim  went  back  to 
school,  he  told  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  his  room  about 
his  trip  to  Grand  City.  He 
made  a picture  to  show  the 
round  trip  that  food  travels. 


Where  does  the  round  trip 
start? 

Where  is  the  food  shipped 
after  it  leaves  the  cannery? 

How  does  food  get  to  the 
retail  grocery  store? 

What  is  the  last  stop  in 
the  round  trip? 


WHO l I 


Emily  told  the  children  in  her  room  all 
about  the  trip,  too.  She  told  about  the 
wholesale  houses  and  the  overall  factory. 
And  she  told  about  eating  lunch  in  a large 
restaurant. 

" People  who  work  in  the  city  carry 
their  lunch  to  work  or  they  eat  lunch  in 
restaurants/’  she  said. 

"That’s  funny,”  said  Betty  Jones.  "The 
Centerville  workers  eat  lunch  at  home.” 
"I  know,”  said  Emily,  "but  the  city  is 
so  big  that  people  have  to  travel  a long 
way  to  their  work.  They  don’t  have  time 
to  go  home  at  noon.” 

"Is  everything  in  the  city  different 
from  Centerville?”  asked  Betty. 

"I  don’t  know,”  Emily  said.  "The  city 
has  taller  buildings,  and  Daddy  says  it 
is  about  two  hundred  times  larger  than 
our  town.  But  I like  Centerville,  and 
I think  it  is  a prettier  place  to  live.” 
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Business 


Mn  Hand’s  New  Idea 

Late  in  the  summer,  Mr.  Hand  and  the 
boys  were  looking  at  the  rows  and  rows 
of  tall  green  corn  in  one  of  the  fields. 

"This  is  a very  good  year  for  crops,” 
Mr.  Hand  said.  "We  may  have  more 
corn  than  we  can  use.” 

"Are  we  going  to  sell  some?”  asked 
John. 

"No,”  his  father  said.  "This  year  we 
are  going  to  do  something  different.  If  we 
buy  some  calves  to  feed,  we  can  use  all 
our  crops.” 


"But  our  milk  cows  have  calves  now,” 
said  Fred.  "Why  do  you  want  more?” 
"Well,”  said  his  father,  "I’d  like  to 
buy  calves  that  are  raised  for  beef. 

"We  can  buy  young  ones  this  fall  and 
feed  them  for  several  months.  When  they 
are  big  and  fat,  we’ll  sell  them.  Beef 
will  bring  a good  price,  and  we’ll  get  a 
lot  more  for  them  than  they  will  cost  us.” 
" Whew-w,”  whistled  John,  "maybe  we’ll 
make  enough  money  to  buy  some  of  the 
things  we  have  been  wanting.” 

"Where  will  you  get  the  kind  of  calves 
that  are  raised  for  beef?”  asked  Fred. 
"From  a ranch,”  said  his  father. 

"Is  corn  all  they  need  to  make  them 
fat?”  asked  John. 

"No,”  said  his  father,  "we  will  give 
them  other  food,  too.  Our  farm  is  a good 
place  for  ranch  calves  because  all  their 
food  is  raised  right  here  on  the  farm.” 
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Ways  of  Farming 

Early  in  the  spring  a farmer  plows  the 
ground  and  plants  his  corn.  Mr.  Hand 
pulls  the  plow  with  a tractor,  but  he  uses 
horses  to  pull  the  corn  planter. 

When  the  corn  is  up,  a farmer  must 
plow  the  ground  around  the  plants.  If 
he  has  no  tractor,  he  uses  horses  to  pull 
the  plow. 

In  early  fall,  Mr.  Hand  uses  a machine 
to  cut  some  of  his  corn.  Another  kind  of 
machine  cuts  up  the  corn  for  feed.  The 
feed  goes  through  a tall  pipe  into  a silo. 
What  is  this  feed  called? 


m 
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Hay  is  another  crop  that  farmers  raise 
for  feed.  Mr.  Hand  cuts  hay  with  a 
machine  like  the  one  on  this  page.  When 
the  hay  is  dry  enough,  he  gets  several 
men  to  help  load  it  and  put  it  in  the  barn. 

Some  farmers  have  the  kind  of  machine 
that  can  pick  up  the  cut  hay  and  tie  it 
into  big  bales.  Then  the  baling  machine 
pushes  the  bales  up  into  a wagon. 

Mr.  Hand  hopes  that  someday  he  will 
own  a machine  like  it. 

Find  the  baling  machine  on  page  135. 


Oats  are  good  food  for  farm  animals. 
Oats  are  cut  late  in  the  summer.  On  the 
Hand  farm  a machine  cuts  oats  and  ties 
them  in  bundles.  John  and  Fred,  with  the 
help  of  several  of  their  neighbors,  stack 
the  bundles  in  the  field.  On  the  next  page 
find  the  machine  that  cuts  the  oats  and 
ties  them  in  bundles. 

Mr.  Hand  pays  to  have  his  oats  threshed. 
He  rents  a threshing  machine  like  the  one 
on  page  137. 

When  Mr.  Hand  uses  this  machine,  he 
needs  eight  or  ten  men  to  help.  The  men 
load  the  stacks  of  oats  and  haul  them  to 
the  threshing  machine  in  wagons  and 
trucks. 

Next  year  Mr.  Hand  is  going  to  rent  a 
machine  that  cuts  and  threshes  at  the 
same  time.  Find  this  machine  on  page 
137  and  tell  why  Mr.  Hand  wants  to  rent 
one  like  it. 
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Late  in  the  fall,  the  ears  of  corn  are 
dry  and  hard.  Then  they  must  be  picked. 
The  picture  on  this  page  shows  you  how 
Mr.  Hand  starts  to  pick  the  ears  of  corn. 

Mr.  Hand  has  a corn-picking  machine, 
but  he  cannot  run  it  near  the  fence.  That 
is  why  he  must  pick  two  or  three  rows 
around  the  field  by  hand.  Then  he  uses 
his  new  corn  picker.  This  machine  picks 
two  rows  of  corn  at  once.  Find  a 
corn-picking  machine  on  page  139. 

When  the  wagon  gets  full,  the  ears  of 
corn  are  shoveled  into  a big  corncrib. 

Someday  soon  Mr.  Hand  is  going  to  buy 
an  elevator  that  carries  the  ears  up  into 
the  crib.  Find  a picture  of  the  elevator. 


The  New  Shed 

After  supper  one  night,  Mr.  Hand  said, 
"The  calves  I ordered  a few  weeks  ago 
will  be  arriving  pretty  soon.  We’ll  have 
to  get  busy  and  build  a shed  for  them.” 

"Can’t  the  calves  stay  in  the  barn  with 
our  two  milk  cows?”  asked  Fred. 

"No,”  said  his  father.  "There  isn’t 
room.  And  they  must  be  protected  from 
the  cold  winter.” 
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"John,  you  are  good  at  drawing,”  said 
his  father.  "I’ll  tell  you  just  how  I want 
the  shed  and  you  draw  the  plan.” 

"I’ll  try,”  said  John. 

They  started  the  plan  that  night,  and 
it  took  John  nearly  a week  to  finish  it. 

It  was  so  good  that  his  father  said, 
"You  may  draw  all  our  plans  from  now  on.” 
Then  Mr.  Hand  ordered  the  lumber  in 
Centerville.  He  hired  two  men  to  come 
and  help  him  build  the  shed. 
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They  built  the  shed  near  the  big  barn. 
It  was  not  far  from  the  silo  and  the 
corncrib.  Then  it  would  be  easy  to  feed 
and  water  the  calves. 

The  carpenters  worked  fast,  and  the 
boys  helped  whenever  they  had  time. 

When  the  shed  was  done,  it  was  just  as 
John  had  planned  it.  They  did  not  need 
to  make  one  thing  different. 

"Now,”  said  Mr.  Hand,  "we  are  ready 
for  the  calves  whenever  they  come.  I’m 
glad  the  days  have  been  so  warm  this  fall. 
We  got  a lot  of  work  done.” 
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Driving  the  Calves 

After  breakfast  on  Saturday  the  man 
at  the  railroad  station  telephoned. 

"Your  calves  are  here,”  he  said. 

"We’ll  be  right  there,”  said  Mr.  Hand. 

Fred  and  John  went  out  and  whistled  for 
their  horses.  They  took  Jane’s  pony  for 
Jim  Adams,  who  was  to  meet  them  at  the 
station.  Then  off  they  rode. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hand  and  the  boys  got 
to  the  station,  the  cattle  car  was  opened. 


Mr.  Hand  counted  the  forty  calves  as 
they  walked  into  the  cattle  pens. 

'"How  funny!”  said  Jim,  "they  all  look 
like  one  another.  They  are  different  sizes, 
but  they  are  all  a red-brown  color  with 
white  faces  and  white  on  the  ends  of 
their  tails.” 

Just  then  Mr.  Hand  shouted  to  the  boys, 
"Up  on  your  horses,  cowboys.  Let’s  drive 
the  cattle  home.” 

They  rode  to  the  gate  of  the  pen  and 
waited  for  the  gate  to  be  opened. 

"Now,  boys,”  Mr.  Hand  said,  "you  know 
that  the  cattle  must  turn  right  at  the 
first  dirt  road,  and  then  left  at  the  next.” 

"Why  don’t  we  drive  the  calves  down 
Route  7?”  asked  Jim. 

"Oh,  we  don’t  dare,”  said  John.  "There 
is  too  much  traffic  on  the  highway.” 

"Watch  out!”  said  Mr.  Hand.  "Here 
come  the  calves!” 
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The  calves  were  afraid,  and  they  ran 
first  one  way  and  then  another.  But  the 
riders  finally  got  them  turned  into  the 
road  they  were  to  take. 

John  rode  in  front  to  help  the  calves 
make  the  right  turn.  Fred  and  Jim 
trotted  along  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
Mr.  Hand  rode  behind  them. 

Suddenly  a dog  ran  out  from  a house 
and  barked  and  barked  at  the  calves. 
Then  what  a time  those  cowboys  had! 
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There  was  no  fence  along  the  road,  and 
every  house  seemed  to  have  a barking  dog. 
Then  it  took  hard  riding  to  keep  the  calves 
from  galloping  across  the  fields. 

Every  time  a dog  barked  or  a car  honked, 
the  calves  would  jump  and  run.  But  at 
last  they  got  to  the  farm. 

"Whew!”  whistled  Jim  as  he  sat  down 
by  the  fence.  "I?m  tired.  But  it  was 
fun.  I think  T d like  to  be  a real  cowboy 
someday.” 


New  Plans 

When  he  came  in  for  supper,  Mr.  Hand 
said,  '"Next  summer  our  calves  should  be 
very  fat  and  bring  a good  price.” 

"If  they  do,  maybe  we  can  have  the 
house  painted  at  last,”  said  Mrs.  Hand. 

"Yes,”  Mr.  Hand  said,  "and  I’d  like  to 
have  electricity  for  lights  and  for  running 
some  of  our  farm  machinery.  We  could 
also  pipe  water  into  the  house  and  pump 
it  with  an  electric  pump.” 
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'Til  work  hard/’  said  Fred.  "I’ll  help 
every  day  before  and  after  school.” 

"I  will,  too,”  said  John.  "I  am  learning 
how  to  take  good  care  of  cattle  at  school. 
Our  teacher  says  that  to  have  good  beef 
you  must  feed  the  calves  just  right.  You 
must  feed  just  so  much  corn,  just  so  much 
hay,  just  so  much  silage,  and  all  the  water 
they  can  drink  each  day.” 
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"Is  that  all  you  have  to  do?”  asked  Fred. 
"No,”  answered  John.  "Each  calf  must 
be  watched  to  see  how  much  of  each  kind 
of  feed  it  eats  every  day.  If  it  doesn’t  eat 
all  of  its  corn,  it  should  have  just  a little 
next  time  it  is  fed.” 

"But,  John,”  said  his  father,  "I  don’t 
have  enough  time  for  all  that.” 

"It’s  a very  good  way  to  feed  calves,” 
John  said. 

Then  Mrs.  Hand  said,  "Wouldn’t  it  be 
a good  plan  to  let  John  have  one  or  two 
calves  of  his  own?  Then  he  could  try  out 
his  way  of  feeding  them.” 

"Well,  why  not?”  said  Mr.  Hand.  "I’ll 
sell  John  any  two  he  picks  out.” 

"I  haven’t  any  money,”  John  said. 

"I  know,”  said  his  father.  "But  you 
can  pay  me  when  the  calves  are  sold.  You 
must  pay  for  the  feed,  too.  All  the  money 
you  have  left  will  be  yours.” 
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John  knew  that  he  would  have  to  work 
hard  all  winter.  He  would  have  to  help 
feed  his  father’s  cattle  and  take  care  of 
his  own  two  calves,  too.  But  all  farm 
boys  are  used  to  hard  work. 

Then  Fred  had  an  idea.  He  could  earn 
some  money  by  helping  John. 

Before  he  went  to  bed  he  showed  John 
a picture  of  a bicycle  he  wanted. 

"I’ll  help  take  care  of  your  calves,”  he 
said,  "if  you’ll  pay  me  for  it.  I want  to 
earn  forty  dollars.” 

" All  right,”  John  said.  " I’ll  need  help.” 


Tim  and  Tom 

Not  far  from  the  silo  was  a small  lot 
and  an  old  shed.  Mr.  Hand  told  the  boys 
they  could  keep  John’s  calves  there. 

So  the  next  Saturday  the  boys  were  busy 
getting  the  shed  ready.  John  climbed  a 
ladder  to  fix  the  bad  places  in  the  roof. 
Fred  cleaned  the  shed  and  helped  John. 

Then  they  cleaned  a small  water  tank 
in  the  lot  and  filled  it  with  fresh  water 
for  the  calves  to  drink. 
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Many  times  the  boys  came  to  look  at 
the  calves  in  the  big  feeding  lot. 

'"There  are  two  fine  ones  over  there  by 
the  tank/’  said  John.  "But  there  are  two 
at  the  shed  that  I like  just  as  well,  or 
even  the  one  coming  this  way.” 

"You’ll  have  to  decide  which  two  you 
want,”  Mr.  Hand  told  John,  "or  they’ll 
be  old  enough  to  sell  before  you  start 
to  try  your  way  of  feeding.” 

At  last  the  boys  picked  six,  but  they 
couldn’t  decide  which  two  were  best. 

"I’m  going  to  ask  Mr.  Camp,  my  teacher, 
to  come  and  help  us,”  said  John. 
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After  school  one  day  Mr.  Camp  came  to 
help  John  pick  out  two  good  calves.  One 
by  one  he  looked  over  the  six  that  John 
and  Fred  brought  into  the  barnyard. 

He  ran  his  hands  carefully  over  their 
backs  and  sides  to  see  how  fat  they  were. 
Then  he  said,  "All  six  calves  are  good  ones. 
They  are  about  the  same  size.  They  have 
short  heads  and  straight  backs. 

"But  four  of  them  have  wider  backs 
than  the  other  two,  and  they’ll  weigh 
more  in  the  spring.” 


"But,  Mr.  Camp,”  said  John,  "how  can 
I tell  which  two  of  the  four  to  pick?” 
"Any  two  of  them  will  be  all  right,” 
Mr.  Camp  told  John. 

"I’ll  take  these  two,”  said  John,  picking 
out  the  two  nearest  him,  "and  I’ll  name 
them  Tom  and  Tim.” 

"Now,”  said  Mr.  Camp,  "weigh  your 
calves  before  you  start  your  feeding  plan.” 
They  took  John’s  calves  into  the  barn 
to  weigh  them  on  the  big  farm  scales. 

Tom  weighed  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
Tim  weighed  four  hundred  twenty  pounds. 

"I’ll  name  those  other  two  calves  Jerry 
and  Jack,”  said  Mr.  Hand.  "I’ll  weigh 
them  every  time  John  weighs  Tom  and 
Tim.  Then  we  can  tell  if  John’s  way  of 
feeding  is  better  than  my  way.” 

Jerry  weighed  two  pounds  more  than 
Tom,  and  Tom  weighed  five  pounds  more 
than  Jack. 
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One  afternoon  Mr.  Hand  was  up  in  the 
barn  pitching  hay.  He  was  surprised  to 
see  Jim  Adams  coming  from  school  with 
John  and  Fred.  Jim  had  come  along  to 
see  the  calves  and  to  stay  all  night. 

The  boys  climbed  up  into  the  barn  and 
helped  pitch  hay  down  onto  the  wagon 
for  the  afternoon  feeding. 

Then  they  all  rode  on  the  load  to  the 
feeding  lot  and  helped  stack  the  hay  in 
the  lot. 


Feeding  the  Cattle 
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When  Jim  saw  the  calves,  he  said, 
"They  look  bigger  to  me.” 

" Yes,”  said  Mr.  Hand,  "they  are  getting 
fat  pretty  fast.” 

"If  they  keep  on  like  this,”  said  Fred, 
"they’ll  be  as  big  as  boxcars  by  spring.” 
"Just  wait,  Jim,  until  you  see  Tom  and 
Tim,”  said  John.  "I  am  sure  they  are 
growing  faster  than  Dad’s  calves.” 

After  the  hay  was  unloaded,  the  boys 
went  back  to  the  barn  to  get  ground  corn 
and  oats  for  the  calves.  John  and  his 
father  shoveled  the  ground-up  feed  into  a 
wagon.  Then  the  three  boys  drove  the 
wagon  to  the  shed  and  put  the  feed  into 
the  feeding  boxes. 

"We  have  to  make  three  trips  before  we 
have  enough,”  said  John.  "But  soon  we’ll 
start  feeding  whole  ears  of  corn  to  the 
calves.  Then  we’ll  bring  a big  wagon 
full  of  corn  out  here  at  one  time.” 
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Mr.  Hand  also  fed  silage  to  the  calves. 
Fred  and  Jim  watched  him  shovel  it  from 
the  wagon  into  a long  box  that  stood  in 
the  big  feeding  lot. 

Just  then  several  calves  came  running 
from  the  shed  and  began  to  eat  the  silage. 

"Some  of  them  don’t  eat  anything  but 
silage,”  said  Fred.  "And  John  says  their 
meat  won’t  be  very  good  if  they  don’t  eat 
other  kinds  of  feed,  too.” 
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The  next  job  was  to  put  clean  straw  in 
the  shed  for  bedding. 

'Til  help  get  the  straw/’  John  called 
to  Fred.  "You  and  Jim  can  start  taking 
care  of  Tom  and  Tim.” 

When  the  boys  went  into  the  lot,  Tom 
and  Tim  came  over  to  them  to  be  patted. 
The  calves  were  used  to  boys  and  seemed 
to  like  them. 

"They  are  very  friendly,”  said  Jim. 


Jim  and  Fred  cleaned  the  feed  boxes. 
They  took  some  old  hay  out  of  Tim’s  feed 
box  and  put  in  fresh  hay. 

'Tm  not  giving  Tim  as  much  hay  as 
he  had  yesterday,”  said  Fred.  "We  give 
them  only  just  as  much  as  they  eat  in  one 
day,  and  some  hay  was  left  in  Tim’s  box 
yesterday. 

" There  is  nothing  left  in  Tom’s  feed 
box,  and  so  he  gets  a little  more  of  each 
kind  of  feed  than  he  had  yesterday.” 

The  boys  fed  both  calves,  and  then  John 
came  with  straw  for  bedding. 

The  old  straw  was  cleaned  out  and 
fresh  straw  was  put  in.  Then  the  boys 
carried  water  from  the  pump  and  filled 
the  water  tank. 

Jim  was  tired  when  he  went  in  to  supper. 
But  the  next  morning  he  was  up  early  to 
help  the  boys  feed  Tim  and  Tom  before  it 
was  time  to  go  to  school. 
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The  days  kept  getting  colder,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  there  came  a big  snow. 

Sometimes  Fred  thought  that  Tim  and 
Tom  made  too  much  work.  But  when  he 
thought  of  the  bicycle  he  hoped  to  get,  he 
would  start  to  whistle. 

All  the  calves  were  growing  and  each 
day  they  ate  more  and  more. 

One  day  Mr.  Hand  said,  "I  think  Jack 
and  Jerry  have  gained  about  two  hundred 
pounds  since  I got  them.” 

"Oh,”  said  John.  "Tom  and  Tim  had 
gained  that  much  a month  ago.  It’s  time 
to  put  them  on  the  scales  again.” 

"IT1  weigh  Jack  and  Jerry,  too,”  said 
Mr.  Hand.  "Maybe  they  are  bigger  than 
I think.” 

"Maybe  so,”  laughed  Fred.  "But  no 
matter  how  much  your  calves  weigh,  I’m 
sure  that  Tom  and  Tim  will  weigh  more.” 
"We’ll  see,”  said  Mr.  Hand. 
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First  they  put  Tom  on  the  big  scales. 
"He  weighs  six  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,”  cried  John.  "He  has  gained 
sixty  pounds  this  month!” 

Next  they  weighed  Tim  and  found  that 
he  had  gained  forty-eight  pounds. 

Then  they  weighed  Jack  and  Jerry.  But 
they  were  not  so  big  as  the  boys’  calves. 

"Well,  John,”  said  Mr.  Hand,  "my  way 
of  feeding  by  guesswork  isn’t  so  good  as 
yours.  By  spring  Tom  and  Tim  will  be 
about  the  finest  beef  calves  I’ve  ever  seen.” 
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Day  after  day  the  boys  fed  and  watered 
and  bedded  their  two  calves.  Mr.  Hand 
worked  hard,  too,  and  when  spring  came, 
all  the  cattle  were  very  fat. 

"I  wonder  how  much  money  we’ll  get 
for  the  calves,”  said  Fred  one  day. 

"They  aren’t  calves  now,”  John  told 
him.  "They  are  over  a year  old,  and  so 
they  should  be  called  yearlings.” 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Hand,  "and  I think 
I’ll  sell  them  soon.  Yearlings  are  selling 
at  a good  price  now.  I’ll  telephone  the 
packing  house  today.” 

A meat-packing  house  buys  animals 
from  farmers  and  sells  the  meat  to  retail 
stores.  Men  from  the  packing  house  go 
out  to  farms  to  look  over  the  animals  to 
make  sure  they  are  ready  to  sell. 

At  noon  Mr.  Hand  called  the  packing 
house  in  Grand  City  and  asked  for  a 
man  to  come  out  to  look  at  his  yearlings. 
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A Cattle  Buyer  Comes 

Mr.  Bridges  was  the  man  who  came 
from  the  packing  house  to  the  Hand  farm 
to  see  the  cattle. 

" That’s  the  finest  bunch  of  yearlings 
I’ve  seen  anywhere,”  he  said. 

He  looked  the  cattle  over  carefully,  and 
then  he  ran  his  hands  over  their  sides 
and  backs  to  see  how  fat  they  were. 

At  last  he  said,  "These  yearlings  will 
make  very  fine  beef.” 

When  Mr.  Bridges  told  Mr.  Hand  how 
much  a pound  the  packing  house  would 
pay,  Mr.  Hand  decided  to  sell  his  cattle 
right  away. 
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Next  the  boys  took  Mr.  Bridges  to  see 
Tom  and  Tim. 

'"Boys,  these  are  better  yearlings  than 
the  others/’  said  Mr.  Bridges.  ''We’ll  pay 
a very  good  price  for  them.  But  you 
should  keep  them  and  put  them  in  the 
cattle  show  at  Lee  Corner  this  summer. 
They  will  weigh  more  by  that  time,  and 
you’ll  get  more  money  for  them.” 

"Well-1-1,”  said  John,  "I’d  like  to  put 
Tom  and  Tim  in  the  show,  but  I need  the 
money  now.  I haven’t  paid  for  the  calves. 
I haven’t  even  paid  for  the  feed  they  ate. 
And  Fred  wants  to  buy  his  bicycle  with 
the  money  he  earned  by  helping  me.” 
"You  can  pay  me  for  their  feed  later,” 
said  his  father.  "If  you  want  some  money 
now,  why  don’t  you  sell  one  calf  and  take 
the  other  one  to  the  show?” 

" Well-11,”  said  John  with  a long  face, 
"maybe  that  would  be  a good  plan.” 
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"I’m  glad  you  see  it  my  way,”  Mr.  Hand 
said.  'Tm  sure  you’ll  get  enough  for  one 
calf  to  pay  for  the  feed  you  used,  and  to 
buy  a bicycle  for  Fred.” 

"All  right,”  said  John.  "Which  one 
shall  I keep  for  the  show,  Tom  or  Tim?” 
"It’s  hard  to  decide,”  said  Mr.  Bridges. 
"But  I think  Tim  will  be  a better  show 
calf.  His  back  is  straighter  than  Tom’s. 
If  Tim  gets  first  or  second  place  in  the 
show,  he  will  sell  for  a big  price.” 
"Then  I’ll  sell  Tom  now,”  John  said. 
"That’s  good,”  Mr.  Bridges  told  him. 
"You  can  send  Tom  to  the  packing  house 
with  your  father’s  cattle.” 

"I  think  we’ll  send  them  tomorrow,” 
Mr.  Hand  told  the  buyer. 

"All  right,”  said  Mr.  Bridges.  "I’ll 
see  you  at  the  packing  house.” 

Then  he  said  good-by  and  drove  away 
in  his  car. 
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Mr.  Hand  wanted  to  send  his  cattle  to 
Grand  City  by  truck.  He  telephoned  to 
several  men  who  were  in  the  trucking 
business,  but  not  one  of  them  could  haul 
his  yearlings  until  the  next  week. 

"Well/’  he  said  as  he  came  away  from 
the  telephone,  "I  don’t  want  to  wait  until 
next  week  to  ship  the  cattle.  So  we’ll 
have  to  drive  them  to  Centerville  and 
ship  them  by  train  tomorrow.” 

Then  Mr.  Hand  telephoned  the  railroad 
station.  He  asked  if  two  cattle  cars  would 
be  ready  to  take  his  yearlings  to  Grand 
City  the  next  day. 

'Til  find  out  and  call  you  back,”  the 
station  man  told  Mr.  Hand. 

When  the  man  called  back,  he  said, 
"The  cars  will  be  ready.  The  four  o’clock 
freight  train  going  north  will  put  two 
cars  off  on  the  sidetrack  by  the  cattle 
pens.” 
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All  the  yearlings  were  in  the  pens  at 
the  railroad  station  before  four  o'clock. 

"I’m  glad  they  are  here,”  said  John. 
"It  was  a hard  job  to  drive  them.” 

" We'll  soon  have  them  all  in  the  cars,” 
said  the  station  man.  "This  freight  will 
get  them  to  Grand  City  tonight.” 

"Fine,”  said  Mr.  Hand.  "Fred  and  I are 
taking  the  late  bus  and  we’ll  be  at  the 
packing  house  when  the  cattle  arrive. 
John  will  do  our  farm  work  for  us.” 
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Beaver 

Creek 


A Railroad  Map 

The  railroad  followed 
one  route  to  Grand  City. 
The  highway  followed 
a different  route. 

Find  the  railroad 
route  on  the  map. 

The  freight  train 
stopped  at  every  town. 
What  was  the  first 
stop  after  the  train 
left  Centerville? 

At  what  towns  did 
the  train  stop  before 
it  came  to  Grand  City? 
Find  these  towns  on 
the  map. 

Which  town  on  the 
railroad  route  is 
nearest  to  Grand  City? 
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At  the  Packing  House 

It  was  early  morning  when  the  cattle 
got  to  the  packing  house. 

The  cattle  cars  had  been  switched  onto 
a sidetrack  in  the  packing-house  yards. 
So  it  was  easy  to  unload  the  cattle.  One 
by  one  the  yearlings  came  out  of  the  cars. 
Where  were  they  put? 


The  packing  house  was  a busy  place 
when  Fred  and  his  father  got  there. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  from  many  farms 
were  being  unloaded  from  trains  and 
trucks.  The  pens  were  filling  up. 

What  a noise  the  animals  made! 

"Look,  Dad,”  cried  Fred,  "there  is  a 
man  in  that  cattle  pen.” 
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Inside  the  pen  stood  a man  who  was 
dressed  all  in  white. 

"What  is  he  doing?”  asked  Fred. 

"He  is  looking  to  see  that  each  animal 
is  well,”  said  Mr.  Hand.  "Meat  from 
animals  that  are  not  well  isn’t  good  for 
people,  and  it  can’t  be  sold.” 
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Inside  the  packing  house  Fred  saw  many 
people  at  work.  Each  worker  did  just  one 
kind  of  work.  One  man  cut  the  beeves 
in  half.  Another  man  looked  at  the 
beeves  to  see  if  the  meat  was  good. 

One  room  was  like  a big  refrigerator. 
The  beeves  were  kept  cool  there  until 
the  meat  was  ready  to  be  sold.  Find 
this  room  on  page  173. 

In  another  room,  men  were  running 
machines  that  ground  up  pieces  of  meat. 
Find  the  picture  on  page  173  that  shows 
how  ground  meat  is  put  into  casings. 
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In  one  room  Fred  and  his  father  saw 
something  cooking  in  a tank.  Mr.  Hand 
told  Fred  that  it  was  fat  which  his  mother 
would  buy  at  retail  stores  for  cooking  fat. 

The  packing  house  also  sells  to  factories 
animal  fat  which  is  not  fit  to  eat. 

Find  out  what  different  things  are 
made  of  that  kind  of  fat. 

As  Fred  and  his  father  were  leaving, 
they  saw  a man  loading  a freight  car  with 
hides  from  calves  and  cows. 


"Where  do  the  hides  go?”  asked  Fred. 
"To  factories,”  answered  his  father. 
"Shoes,  bags,  and  many  other  things 
are  made  from  animal  hides.” 

"Oh,”  said  Fred,  "maybe  the  next  shoes 
I buy  will  be  made  from  the  hides  of  our 
cattle.” 

"Maybe  so,”  laughed  Mr.  Hand. 

Just  then  Fred  saw  men  carrying  large 
pieces  of  meat  into  a refrigerator  car. 

"Br-r-r,”  he  said  when  he  looked  into 
the  car.  "Why  is  it  so  cold  in  here?” 
"The  car  is  cooled  with  ice,”  said  one 
of  the  men.  "This  meat  is  going  a long 
way  off,  and  it  must  be  kept  cool.” 

Fred  laughed  and  said,  "I  wish  I could 
ride  home  in  an  iced  car  today.  We’ll 
have  a long,  hot  trip  home.” 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Hand,  "we  can’t  ride 
home  in  an  iced  car,  but  we  can  have  an 
ice-cold  fruit  drink  before  we  start.” 
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Using  the  Money 

Late  that  afternoon  Mr.  Hand  and  Fred 
got  off  the  bus  in  front  of  their  gate. 

"Oh,  Dad,”  cried  Jane  when  she  saw 
the  packages.  "What  did  you  buy?” 

"This  one  is  yours,”  said  Mr.  Hand. 
"And  this  one  is  for  your  mother.” 

"O-o-oh,”  said  Jane,  "what  a beautiful 
raincoat  and  hat.” 

" M-m-m,”  said  Mrs.  Hand.  "Thank  you 
for  this  pretty  tablecloth.” 
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John  was  at  the  barn  pitching  hay  for 
Tim  and  the  milk  cows. 

When  his  father  and  Fred  came  out  to 
help  him,  the  first  thing  he  said  was, 
" How  much  did  you  get  for  Tom  ? Enough 
to  pay  for  his  feed  and  your  bicycle?” 
"Yes,”  answered  Fred.  "Father  says  so.” 
That  night  at  supper,  Mr.  Hand  said, 
"Mother,  what  color  would  you  like  for 
the  house?” 

"White,”  said  Mrs.  Hand.  "But  did  the 
yearlings  bring  enough  money  for  both 
painting  and  electricity?” 

"They  did,”  answered  Mr.  Hand.  "And 
I’ll  have  enough  left  to  buy  some  more 
calves  this  fall. 

"The  money  we’ll  get  for  our  hogs  will 
pay  for  a new  elevator  that  carries  grain 
up  into  the  cribs.  Then  we  won’t  have 
to  shovel  oats  and  corn.” 

"Good!”  cried  both  the  boys  at  once. 
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Next  morning  Mr.  Hand  and  the  boys 
went  to  the  Centerville  bank. 

Mr.  Hand  took  two  pieces  of  blue  paper 
out  of  his  pocket. 

They  were  the  checks  that  the  packing 
company  gave  him  for  the  cattle. 

The  bank  clerk  took  the  checks  and 
asked,  "Do  you  want  any  money  now?” 

"The  small  check  is  for  John’s  calf,” 
said  Mr.  Hand.  "He  wants  half  of  his 
money  now.  We’ll  leave  the  rest  here.” 

"All  right,”  said  the  clerk.  Then  he 
counted  out  one  hundred  dollars  and  gave 
the  money  to  John. 

"Thanks,”  said  John.  "Now,  Father, 
you  keep  the  hundred  dollars.  That  will 
pay  you  back  for  what  Tom  and  his  feed 
cost.  And  it  will  take  almost  sixty  dollars 
to  pay  for  Fred’s  bicycle. 

"I’ll  wait  until  I sell  Tim.  to  buy  the 
things  I want.” 
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As  they  left  the  bank,  Mr.  Hand  said, 
"You  boys  go  on  over  to  Mr.  Goodman’s 
hardware  store  and  look  at  bicycles. 
Ill  meet  you  there  at  half-past  ten.” 

Then  Mr.  Hand  went  to  see  Mr.  Rich 
about  putting  in  electricity  at  the  farm. 

"All  my  men  are  very  busy  now,”  said 
Mr.  Rich.  "It  will  be  three  weeks  before 
I can  send  a man  to  wire  all  your  buildings 
for  electricity.” 

"Well,”  Mr.  Hand  said,  "we  have  waited 
many  years  for  electricity,  so  I guess  we 
can  wait  three  more  weeks.” 


All  the  painters  were  busy,  too,  but 
Mr.  Hand  found  one  who  said  he  could 
paint  the  farmhouse  before  fall. 

''Fine/’  said  Mr.  Hand.  Then  he  went 
to  the  hardware  store  to  meet  the  boys. 
There  they  were  on  the  sidewalk. 
John,  with  a new  baseball  bat  in  his 
hand,  was  watching  Fred  try  out  a bicycle. 

"Hello,  Dad,”  Fred  called,  "what  do 
you  think  of  this  bicycle?” 

"I  think  it’s  a good  one,”  Mr.  Hand 
said  after  he  looked  it  over. 

"Then  I’ll  take  it,”  said  Fred.  "Let’s 
put  it  in  the  car  right  now.” 

"Wait  a minute,”  his  father  said.  "I 
want  to  order  an  electric  washing  machine 
and  an  electric  refrigerator.  Then  as  soon 
as  we  get  electricity  at  the  farm,  your 
mother’s  work  will  be  easier. 

"I’m  certainly  glad  we  raised  those 
calves  this  year.” 
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The  Community 
Builds  a School 


A Fire  in  Town 

'Tire!  Fire!”  shouted  someone  running 
by  the  Adams  house  one  night. 

"Jim!”  called  Mr.  Adams.  "Get  up 
and  we’ll  go  to  the  fire!” 

Jim  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

"Are  you  ready?”  called  his  father. 

"Yes,”  Jim  answered,  and  away  he  ran 
down  the  stairs  and  out  the  door. 

Mr.  Adams  followed  right  behind  him. 

From  everywhere  all  over  town,  people 
came  running  to  the  fire. 

"What  is  burning?”  asked  Jim. 

No  one  answered  him.  They  were  all 
too  busy  running. 

High  up  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
they  could  see  a red  light. 

"It’s  the  school!”  Jim  shouted.  "The 
school  is  burning.” 
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By  the  time  they  got  to  the  school,  the 
whole  building  was  burning. 

"It  looks  bad,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  "No 
one  can  save  it  now.” 

"No,”  said  a fireman.  "But  we  must 
try  to  save  the  neighbors’  houses  from 
catching  on  fire.  There  is  a high  wind.” 
Everybody  became  a fireman  and  kept 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  wet.  So  the  fire  did 
not  spread  from  the  schoolhouse  into  the 
rest  of  the  neighborhood. 
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"Oh,  dear/’  cried  Sally  Goodman,  "now 
we  won’t  have  a school.” 

"Well,”  Jim  said,  "just  last  week  you 
hoped  the  old  school  would  burn.” 

"I  didn’t  really  mean  it,”  said  Sally. 
"And  I’m  sorry  now  that  it  happened.” 
"Come  on,  Jim,”  said  Mr.  Adams. 
"We’ll  have  to  go  home  now.  There  is 
nothing  we  can  do.” 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Adams  told  Jim 
and  Emily  that  the  town  would  have  to 
build  a new  school. 

"Can  a school  be  built  before  summer 
is  over?”  asked  Emily. 

"Oh,  no,”  Jim  said,  "it  takes  months 
and  months  to  build  a school.” 

"But,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  "school  will 
open  on  time  in  the  fall.  The  Centerville 
school  board  will  rent  some  rooms  in 
town  to  have  school  until  the  new 
building  is  ready.” 
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At  the  school  grounds  that  morning, 
all  the  boys  and  girls  in  town  came  to 
look  at  what  was  left  of  the  school.  There 
were  only  a few  black  flapping  boards. 

"Don’t  come  too  near,”  Mr.  Banks  said 
to  the  children.  "It  isn’t  safe  here.” 

All  day  long  people  stopped  to  look  at 
the  place  where  the  school  had  been. 
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Jim  and  the  other  boys  could  not  stop 
talking  about  the  big  fire.  They  had  to 
tell  Jack  about  it,  because  he  had  been 
sleeping  while  the  school  was  burning. 

People  stopped  at  the  gasoline  station 
and  the  Adams  store  to  talk  about  the  fire. 

Mr.  Bell  asked  Mr.  Adams  when  the 
school  board  would  build  a new  school. 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  can,”  Mr.  Adams 
said,  "and  some  people  think  we  need 
a larger  school.” 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  our  country 
school,”  said  Mr.  Bell.  "It  needs  a lot 
of  fixing  this  year.” 

Mr.  Hand  was  in  the  store,  too.  "I 
have  an  idea,”  he  said.  "I  was  wondering 
if  the  people  of  Centerville  could  build  a 
bigger  school.  Then  all  the  children  from 
the  country  schools  around  here  could  come 
to  the  community  school  by  bus.” 

Mr.  Bell  said,  "That’s  a fine  idea.” 
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"One  big  school  will  surely  be  best  for 
the  whole  community,”  said  Mr.  Hand. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  "we  should 
have  just  one  school  for  all  the  children 
in  the  community.  Since  we  have  to 
build  a new  school,  this  is  a good  time  to 
plan  for  a bigger  one.” 

"The  people  of  the  community  will  be 
the  ones  to  decide,”  said  Mr.  Hand.  "They 
will  have  to  vote.” 

For  days,  parents  talked  about  building 
one  large  school.  Some  of  them  thought 
it  would  be  a good  thing,  and  some 
thought  a big  school  would  cost  too  much. 
Other  parents  thought  a school  bus  would 
not  be  safe  for  their  children. 

Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Hand  worked  hard 
telling  people  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  one  big  school. 

All  that  week  people  talked  and  talked 
and  then  decided  how  to  vote. 
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Plans  for  a New  School 

Voting  day  came,  and  almost  all  the 
votes  were  for  one  large  community  school. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Hand, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mrs.  Snow,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
were  voted  to  be  the  new  school  board. 

When  the  school  board  met,  they  chose 
Mr.  Adams  for  president  of  the  board. 
Then  they  decided  to  rent  and  fix  up  rooms 
in  the  church  for  the  school. 
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Next  they  talked  about  the  new  building. 
'"We’ll  have  to  borrow  money  from  the 
bank  to  build  a school,”  said  the  president, 
"and  we’ll  have  to  pay  the  bank  a few 
cents  a year  for  every  dollar  we  borrow. 
Each  year  we’ll  use  tax  money  to  pay 
back  a part  of  the  borrowed  money.” 
"How  long  will  it  take  us  to  pay  it  all 
back?”  asked  Mr.  Hand. 

"Well,”  Mr.  Adams  said,  "I  don’t  know. 
We’ll  have  many  other  things  to  pay  for — 
heat,  light,  books,  and  seats.  I’ll  ask 
Mr.  Little,  the  president  of  the  bank,  how 
long  we  can  use  the  bank’s  money.” 
"How  about  money  for  teachers?”  asked 
Mrs.  Snow.  "We  will  need  more  teachers 
and  more  money  to  pay  them.” 

"And  how  about  a plan  for  the  school?” 
asked  Mr.  Bell.  "I  know  a Mr.  Gray  who 
plans  buildings.  Shall  I ask  him  to  come 
and  see  us?” 
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Next  day  Mr.  Bell  called  Mr.  Gray,  and 
on  Monday  the  man  arrived  in  Centerville. 
He  looked  at  the  size  of  the  schoolyard, 
and  he  found  out  how  many  children  would 
use  the  new  school. 

After  supper,  Mr.  Gray  met  with  the 
school  board  at  Mr.  Bell’s  home.  They 
talked  about  the  size  and  cost  of  the  school 
and  looked  at  plans  of  other  schools. 

" These  plans  look  fine,”  said  Mr.  Adams. 
"Let’s  have  Mr.  Gray  draw  plans  for  a 
school  that  is  the  right  size  for  us.” 


Two  weeks  later  the  president  telephoned 
the  four  other  people  on  the  school  board. 

" Can  you  come  to  the  store  right  away  ? ” 
he  asked  each  one  he  called.  "Mr.  Gray 
is  here  to  show  us  some  plans.” 

Just  as  he  called  the  Hands’  telephone 
number,  Mr.  Hand  happened  to  walk  into 
the  store.  John  was  with  him. 

When  the  rest  of  the  school  board  came 
in,  Mr.  Gray  spread  out  the  plans  for 
both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 
school. 
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First  he  showed  the  plan  of  the  inside 
rooms  of  the  school. 

"You  must  decide  if  there  are  too  many 
rooms,  or  too  few,  or  just  enough,”  said 
Mr.  Gray. 

The  school  board  looked  at  the  plan  and 
asked  questions  about  it. 

Then  Mr.  Gray  spread  out  the  plan  of 
the  outside  of  the  building. 

"Could  a building  like  this  be  made 
larger?”  asked  Mr.  Bell.  "We  may  need 
rooms  for  a high  school  someday.” 

"Oh,”  answered  Mr.  Gray,  "I  thought 
about  that  when  I made  the  plans.” 


The  school  board  talked  about  the  plans 
and  asked  more  questions  about  them. 

John  looked  and  listened,  and  then  he 
got  paper  and  pencil  and  began  to  draw. 
By  the  time  he  finished,  the  school  board 
had  decided  that  the  plans  were  just  what 
they  needed.  Mr.  Gray  said  that  he 
would  send  a man  to  see  that  the  new 
building  was  started  right  away. 

"Come,  John,”  said  Mr.  Hand,  "we  must 
hurry  home.  Your  mother  will  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  us.” 

Mrs.  Hand  had  supper  ready  and  waiting 
for  them  when  they  got  home.  John  and 
his  father  were  so  excited  about  the  plans 
for  the  school  that  they  could  hardly  eat. 

"I  wish  I could  have  seen  the  plans,” 
said  Mrs.  Hand. 

"Well,  you  have  your  wish,”  said  John, 
smiling.  "I  made  a drawing  of  the  plans 
while  everyone  talked.  Here  they  are.” 
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"Oh,  your  plan  shows  the  rooms  very 
well,  John,”  said  Mr.  Hand.  "You  can 
tell  your  mother  and  Jane  all  about  them.” 


"Look,”  said  John,  "there  are  rooms 
for  eight  grades,  but  I don’t  know  which 
is  which.” 

"I  wonder  which  grade  will  use  that  big 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall,”  said  Jane. 

"All  the  grades  will  use  that  room,” 
said  John.  "It  is  the  assembly  room,  and 
the  whole  school  can  be  seated  there.” 
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"Here  is  the  principal’s  office,”  said 
John. 


"I  guessed  that,”  said  Jane.  "But  what 
are  the  rooms  marked  T and  E?” 
"Well,”  said  John,  "Mr.  Gray  said 
that  T is  the  teachers’  rest  room  and 
E is  the  engineer’s  office.  The  engineer 
looks  after  the  building  and  sees  that 
everything  is  in  good  order. 

"Then  there  are  washrooms  and  also 
a nurse’s  room.” 
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Work  Begins 

A man  was  putting  up  a sign  on  a small 
shed  on  the  south  side  of  the  schoolyard. 

"What  is  a contr actor ?”  Jim  asked 
when  he  read  the  sign. 

"He’s  the  big  boss  who  buys  everything 
needed  to  put  up  a building,”  answered 
the  man.  "He  hires  the  workmen,  too.” 


"What  is  the  shed  for?”  asked  Jim. 

"This  is  an  office  for  Mr.  Green,  the 
contractor,”  said  the  man.  "Mr.  Green 
has  to  see  that  all  the  work  is  done  just 
right  and  on  time.” 

"What  do  you  do?”  asked  Jim. 

"I’ll  boss  some  of  the  men,  but  I’ll 
work  with  them,  too,”  the  man  answered. 

When  Jim  got  back  to  the  store,  the 
contractor  was  there  talking  to  Mr.  Adams. 

"I  need  men  to  dig  and  some  to  haul 
dirt  away,”  said  Mr.  Green.  "Work  must 
start  tomorrow  ” 

"All  right,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  "I’ll 
telephone  the  farmers  in  the  community. 
I’ll  tell  them  to  come  to  the  school  grounds 
to  see  the  boss  if  they  want  to  work.” 

And  before  night,  Mr.  Green  had  hired 
all  the  men,  trucks,  wagons,  and  horses 
that  he  needed  to  get  the  ground  ready. 
Soon  the  builders  could  start  working. 
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Next  Mr.  Green  went  to  see  Mr.  Jones 
at  the  lumberyard.  Mr.  Green  had  a list 
of  different  things  he  needed  for  the  new 
building. 

"I  can  have  the  Centerville  Trucking 
Company  deliver  the  lumber  to  you  now,” 
said  Mr.  Jones.  'Til  order  the  bricks 
at  Lee  Corner  where  they  are  made.  Fll 
have  them  delivered  to  you  at  the  school.” 
"Good,”  said  Mr.  Green.  "Please  have 
everything  delivered  by  next  week.  It  is 
important  to  begin  building  on  time.” 
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Mr.  Green  needed  steel  for  the  school 
building,  but  he  could  not  buy  any  steel  in 
Centerville.  He  had  to  buy  it  from  the 
Southeast  Steel  Company  in  Grand  City. 

All  the  children  in  town  came  to  the 
school  grounds  to  watch  the  unloading 
of  the  trucks. 

Everything  was  delivered  the  same  day. 

First  came  the  lumber  and  windows  from 
Centerville,  then  bricks  from  Lee  Corner, 
and  finally  the  steel  from  Grand  City. 


The  Cornerstone 

When  it  was  time  for  school  to  open, 
the  rooms  in  the  church  were  all  ready. 

Mothers,  fathers,  and  teachers  had 
worked  hard.  Enough  furniture  had  been 
put  in  the  church  rooms  for  all  the 
children. 

The  older  boys  and  girls  were  to  sit 
at  tables  that  had  been  used  for  picnics 
and  for  church  suppers.  But  low  tables 
had  been  made  for  the  younger  children. 

"My,”  said  Emily  Adams  when  she  went 
into  her  room.  "This  looks  as  if  we  are 
getting  ready  for  a picnic.” 

The  boys  and  girls  were  glad  to  go  back 
to  school,  but  they  were  more  interested  in 
watching  the  building  of  the  new  school. 
It  was  hard  for  them  to  do  their  school 
work.  They  all  wished  they  were  big 
enough  to  help  with  the  building. 
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One  day  Mr.  Glass,  the  principal,  told 
the  boys  and  girls  they  could  help 
with  the  cornerstone. 

"I  saw  the  cornerstone  this  morning,” 
said  Jim  to  his  teacher.  "It  has  a large 
hole  in  it.  What  is  the  hole  for?” 

"It  is  for  papers  and  pictures  that  tell 
interesting  things  about  our  community,” 
said  Miss  West.  "Then  the  stone  is  set 
into  a corner  of  the  building.  People  can 
open  it  many  years  from  now  and  find 
out  what  Centerville  was  like  the  year 
we  built  the  school.” 

"What  can  we  do  to  help?”  asked  Jack. 
"The  school  board  wants  you  children 
to  decide  the  most  important  things  to 
put  into  the  cornerstone,”  said  Miss  West. 
"When  we  fill  our  cornerstone,  all  the 
children  from  this  school  and  from  the 
country  schools  can  watch  it  being  set 
in  place.” 
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Jack  said,  "Do  you  suppose  a picture  of 
Centerville  showing  the  old  school  and  the 
new  road  should  go  into  the  cornerstone?” 
"And  how  about  a map  of  the  town  ahd 
newspaper  stories  about  the  fire  and  the 
plans  for  the  new  school?”  asked  Jim. 

Then  Miss  West  said,  "I  have  an  idea. 
You  are  the  first  children  to  go  to  the  new 
school.  All  your  names  should  be  put 
into  the  cornerstone  along  with  the  names 
of  the  teachers  and  the  school  board.” 
When  all  the  things  were  ready,  they 
were  exhibited  in  the  drug  store  window. 


SWUM 


One  morning  the  whole  community  met 
at  the  school  grounds.  They  heard  talks 
by  the  school  board  and  by  Mr.  Glass, 
the  principal. 

The  hole  in  the  cornerstone  was  filled 
with  the  things  the  children  had  brought. 
Then  the  cornerstone  was  set  in  place, 
and  became  a part  of  the  building. 
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Naming  the  School 

Jim  was  happy  when  he  had  to  go  past 
the  new  building  to  deliver  groceries. 
He  stopped  to  watch  work  on  the  new 
school  so  often  that  soon  he  and  the 
workmen  were  good  friends. 

Most  of  all  he  liked  to  watch  the  men 
laying  the  bricks.  He  saw  how  careful 
they  were  to  make  the  brick  walls  straight 
and  even,  leaving  open  places  for  doors 
and  windows. 

Each  day  the  walls  went  higher. 
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On  Saturday  Fred  went  along  with  Jim. 
They  stopped  to  watch  the  men  put  a big 
stone  over  the  doorway. 

"Who  is  your  friend?”  a workman  asked. 
"Fred  Hand,”  Jim  answered. 

"Is  he  the  boy  who  owns  this  school?” 
asked  the  workman. 


"Oh,  no,”  said  both  boys. 

"Well,”  said  the  man,  "his  name  is 
on  this  stone.” 


Both  boys  looked  puzzled.  They  were 
so  interested  in  the  placing  of  the  stone 
that  they  had  not  read  the  words  on  it. 

After  the  stone  was  in  place,  the  boys 
saw  the  name,  FRED  HAND  SCHOOL . 

Jim  looked  at  Fred  in  surprise  and  said, 
" That’s  your  name.” 

Fred  began  to  laugh.  "Oh,  that’s  my 
grandfather’s  name,  too,  Jim,”  he  said. 
"But  the  new  school  is  named  for  my 
great-grandfather.  He  started  the  first 
school  in  Centerville.” 

"Let’s  see  if  Jane  will  think  that  the 
school  is  named  for  you,”  said  Jim. 

That  afternoon  Jim  said  to  Jane,  "Did 
you  know  that  the  new  school  is  named 
for  your  brother?” 

At  first  Jane  looked  surprised.  Then 
she  laughed  and  said,  "If  the  school  is 
named  for  my  brother,  its  name  will  have 
to  be  FRED  HAND  the  THIRD.” 
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Water  and  Electricity  for  the  School 

One  day  Jim  saw  some  workmen  taking 
out  the  old  school  pump  and  digging  a 
ditch  from  the  old  well  to  the  school. 

"Are  you  going  to  dig  a new  well?” 
asked  Jim. 

"No,”  the  workman  said,  "this  well  has 
enough  water  for  the  new  school.  But  we 
will  have  to  put  in  a new  pump  for  the 
new  building.  The  water  will  be  pumped 
by  electricity,  not  by  hand.” 
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When  Jim  found  the  contractor,  he  said, 
"Mr.  Green,  will  you  tell  me  how  the  new 
water  pump  will  work?” 

"That’s  easy,”  said  Mr.  Green. 

"A  pipe  will  go  from  the  well  to  a pump 
inside  the  building.  The  pump  has  an 
electric  motor  on  it.  When  the  motor 
runs,  water  is  pumped  from  the  well  into 
a big  tank.  Then  the  water  runs  into  the 
pipes  that  go  to  the  rooms. 

"This  is  how  the  motor  and  tank  look,” 
said  Mr.  Green , handing  Jim  a book  with 
a picture  of  a pump  on  it. 


Then  Mr.  Green  told  Jim  he  could  go 
inside  and  see  the  water  pipes  in  the 
rooms. 

Jim  was  surprised  when  he  saw  how 
many  rooms  in  the  building  would  have 
running  water. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall,  he  saw  a man 
looking  at  the  wires. 

"What  are  you  doing?”  Jim  asked. 

The  man  said,  "I’m  making  sure  all 
the  wires  are  put  in  just  right.  If  they 
aren’t,  they  could  start  a fire.” 

"Is  that  what  started  the  fire  in  the 
old  school?”  asked  Jim. 

"Yes,  it  was,”  said  the  man.  "We 
certainly  wouldn’t  want  that  to  happen 
again.  These  wires  are  just  about  the 
most  important  things  in  the  building.” 

"Water  is  important,  too,”  said  Jim. 
"If  the  building  catches  on  fire,  water 
can  put  it  out.” 
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Heating  the  School 

Late  in  the  fall  the  building  was 
beginning  to  look  like  a school.  But  one 
day  the  children  were  surprised  to  find 
men  digging  another  ditch. 

This  ditch  started  at  the  east  side  of 
the  building  and  ended  in  a large  hole. 
Right  away  men  began  to  lay  pipes  in  the 
ditch,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  big 
hole  at  the  end  of  the  ditch. 
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At  last  some  men  unloaded  a big  tank 
from  a truck. 

Mr.  Green  told  the  men  to  put  the  tank 
into  the  hole  at  the  end  of  the  ditch. 

"What  is  that  big  tank  for?”  asked  Jim. 

"That  tank  will  have  oil  in  it,”  said 
Mr.  Green.  "The  oil  will  be  burned  to 
heat  the  building.” 

"That’s  not  the  way  the  old  school  was 
heated,”  said  Dick.  "How  can  you  heat 
the  school  by  burning  oil  in  this  tank?” 

Mr.  Green  said,  "The  oil  won’t  be  burned 
in  the  tank.  The  oil  in  the  tank  will  be 
pumped  through  the  pipe  into  the  furnace. 
The  burning  oil  will  heat  water,  and  the 
hot  water  will  go  through  pipes  to  each 
room  in  the  building.  That  is  how  the 
new  school  will  be  heated.” 

Then  Mr.  Green  took  a pencil  and  a 
piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket. 

"Here,  I’ll  show  you,”  he  said. 
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On  one  side  of  the  paper  the  contractor 
drew  a picture  of  an  oil  burner  sitting 
on  top  of  a motor. 


" First  the  oil  is  piped  into  a burner 
inside  the  furnace,”  he  said.  "The  burner 
is  whirled  around  by  a motor.  The 
whirling  oil  is  mixed  with  air,  and  then 
the  oil  is  burned.” 
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On  the  other  side  of  his  paper  Mr.  Green 
drew  a picture  of  the  furnace. 

"Here/’  he  said,  "at  the  top  of  the 
furnace  is  where  the  water  is  heated. 
One  pipe  carries  the  hot  water  to  the 
rooms.  Another  pipe  brings  the  water 
that  has  cooled  back  to  the  furnace  to 
be  heated  again.” 


Finishing  the  School 

By  the  time  all  the  heating  pipes  were 
in  each  room,  it  was  very  cold  outside. 
The  oil  tank  was  filled.  Then  the  furnace 
was  lighted  to  keep  the  workmen  warm 
while  they  finished  the  building. 

What  are  the  workmen  doing  in  the 
pictures  on  these  two  pages? 


Moving  Day 

Finishing  the  building  seemed  to  take  a 
long  time.  Some  things  had  to  be  done 
before  other  things  could  be  done.  The 
painting  could  not  be  done  before  there 
were  walls  ready  for  it. 

The  children  asked  Mr.  Green  if  there 
was  anything  they  could  do  to  help  get 
the  building  ready  for  school. 

Mr.  Green  said,  "Yes,  you  can  help 
the  workmen  clean  up  the  grounds  around 
the  building  so  that  grass  can  be  planted. 
But  be  careful  not  to  get  cut  on  any  glass.” 

There  were  bricks,  pieces  of  lumber  and 
glass,  little  stones,  and  even  paint  cans 
all  over  the  school  grounds. 

Stooping  was  hard  work,  but  the  children 
made  a game  of  it.  As  the  last  room  was 
painted  inside,  the  grounds  outside  were 
ready,  too. 
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The  next  day  Emily  said  to  her  teacher, 
"Everything  is  ready.  Can  we  move  into 
our  new  school  now?” 

Miss  Peters  smiled  and  said,  "Wait 
until  the  new  furniture  comes.  You  don’t 
want  to  sit  on  the  floor,  do  you?” 

Then  the  children  chose  what  each  one 
would  carry  from  the  church  to  the  school 
when  moving  day  came.  There  were  maps 
and  books  and  other  things  to  be  moved. 
What  the  children  could  not  carry  would 
be  brought  by  truck. 

A week  later  Jim  came  running  excitedly 
into  the  church  rooms  saying,  "We’re 
moving  today!  I saw  a furniture  truck 
deliver  the  new  seats.” 

"Oh,  no,”  said  Miss  West.  "We  must 
wait  until  the  school  kitchen  is  ready  to 
fix  a hot  noon  meal  for  the  country 
children.  Next  Monday  will  be  the  day, 
I think.” 
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On  Monday  the  first  of  the  three  busses 
stopped  at  the  new  school.  When  the 
door  opened,  the  boys  and  girls  jumped 
quickly  out.  Then  they  stood  still  and 
looked  around.  Riding  to  town  in  the 
bus  and  the  large  size  of  the  new  school 
were  almost  too  much  for  them.  Some 
of  them  wished  they  were  back  in  their 
country  schools. 


Then  the  Centerville  boys  and  girls 
arrived.  They  were  carrying  maps,  pencils, 
books,  pens,  paper,  and  boxes. 

They  said  hello  to  the  country  children 
at  the  door  and  walked  with  them  into  the 
new  school.  Jim  Adams  and  Fred  Hand, 
Jane  Hand  and  Emily  Adams  went  inside 
together.  The  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls 
followed. 
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It  took  the  whole  first  morning  to  get 
the  right  children  in  the  right  grades. 
It  took  so  long  because  everyone  had  to 
see  everything.  After  visiting  every  room, 
the  children  decided  that  the  library  was 
the  best  room  of  all. 

Then  it  was  lunchtime. 

All  the  country  children  ate  a good  hot 
meal  in  the  big  lunchroom.  The  town 
children  wanted  to  stay,  too,  but  they 
had  to  go  home  for  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon,  work  finally  began. 
In  each  room,  country  children  and  town 
children  worked  together. 

Mr.  Glass,  the  principal,  took  Mr.  Green 
for  one  last  look  at  the  school.  As  they 
walked  around,  they  heard  nothing  but 
schoolroom  noises.  Everyone  was  busy 
and  happy. 
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Community  Day 


Visits 


Before  long,  the  town  children  and  the 
country  children  were  good  friends.  They 
played  and  worked  together  every  day. 

In  Jim’s  class  one  morning,  the  country 
children  were  talking  about  the  work  their 
fathers  were  doing  on  the  farms. 

"Miss  West,”  Jim  said  to  the  teacher, 
"we  town  children  should  visit  some  farms 
to  find  out  what  the  farmers  raise  and 
what  they  sell.” 

"That  is  a good  idea,”  Miss  West  said. 
"We  could  visit  three  or  four  farmers 
who  farm  in  different  ways.” 

Miss  West  telephoned  several  farmers, 
and  she  talked  to  the  driver  of  a school  bus. 

Early  Saturday  morning  the  town 
children  met  Miss  West  at  the  school 
playground.  Soon  the  bus  came,  and  away 
they  all  went. 
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The  first  stop  was  at  the  Hand  farm. 
Fred  met  them  and  took  them  out  to  the 
pasture  to  see  the  beef  cattle  his  father 
was  raising. 

Two  white-faced  calves  ran  up  to  Fred. 

"Their  names  are  Tim  the  Second  and 
Tom  the  Second,”  Fred  told  his  friends. 
"John  and  I own  these  calves.” 

Billy  looked  puzzled.  "What  funny 
names!”  he  said.  "Why  did  you  give 
them  those  names?” 


"Well,”  Fred  said,  "last  year  John  and 
I raised  two  calves  named  Tom  and  Tim. 
We  sold  them  to  a packing  house  for  a 
lot  of  money.  When  Father  bought  calves 
from  the  ranch  again,  we  bought  these 
and  named  them  for  our  first  calves.” 
"My,”  said  Billy,  "raising  calves  to  sell 
is  an  easy  way  to  farm.  They  stay  in  the 
pasture  and  get  fat  on  grass.” 

"Oh,  no,  it’s  not  that  easy,”  said  Fred. 
"When  the  grass  is  gone,  we  must  feed 
hay  and  corn  and  silage  to  the  cattle. 
It’s  hard  work  to  raise  corn  and  put  up 
hay  and  silage  for  sixty  calves.” 

Just  then  John  Hand  came  up  to  the 
pasture  fence. 

"Fred  is  right  about  the  hard  work,” 
he  said.  "And  that’s  not  all. 

"It’s  no  easy  job  to  fix  the  fences  that 
these  big  calves  push  down.  I’ve  just 
fixed  two  bad  places  in  this  fence.” 
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"I’ve  seen  cattle  like  these  in  the  pens 
at  Centerville/’  said  Dick  Little.  "Do 
you  take  your  calves  there  and  send  them 
to  the  city  on  a freight  train?” 

"We  did  last  fall,”  said  John.  "But 
this  year  we’re  going  to  hire  trucks  and 
ship  all  our  cattle  straight  from  the  farm 
to  Grand  City.” 

"I  think  a lot  of  farmers  are  shipping 
their  hogs  and  sheep  and  cattle  by  truck 
over  the  new  highway,”  said  Dick.  "I 
don’t  see  many  animals  in  Centerville 
any  more.” 

"Do  you  raise  and  sell  hogs?”  asked  Jim. 

"We  used  to  sell  two  hundred  hogs  a 
year,”  John  answered.  "But  since  we 
started  to  feed  and  sell  beef  cattle , we 
raise  only  half  as  many  hogs.” 

"Do  you  have  milk  cows?”  asked  Jim. 

"Only  two,”  said  John.  "They  are  in 
the  east  field.  Do  you  want  to  see  them?” 
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"No,  thank  you,  Fred,”  said  Miss  West. 
"We  must  go  now  and  visit  other  farms.” 

So  everyone  said  good-by  to  John  and 
Fred  and  climbed  into  the  bus. 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  Bell  farm,  and 
Nancy  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  gate. 

Everywhere  the  children  looked,  they 
saw  white  chickens. 

" Hurry ! ” called  Nancy.  " Help  us  pick 
up  the  eggs.”  Then  she  took  the  visitors  to 
a building  where  the  hens  laid  their  eggs. 

Mrs.  Bell  was  taking  eggs  out  of  the 
nests.  There  were  dozens  and  dozens  of 
eggs,  and  the  children  had  fun  helping. 

Soon  Mr.  Bell  came  with  a bag  of  feed. 

"Feeding  the  hens  is  my  job,”  he  said. 
"I  also  raise  the  wheat  and  corn  and 
oats  they  eat.” 

"He  helps  sort  the  eggs,  too,”  Mrs.  Bell 
said.  "And  that’s  what  we  must  do  next. 
Come  into  the  cooling  room.” 
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"We  keep  our  eggs  here  until  we  sell 
them,”  Nancy  told  her  friends.  "Father 
sells  eggs  only  three  times  a week.  So 
he  built  a cool  room  to  keep  them  fresh.” 
"You  children  may  help  sort  the  eggs 
and  put  them  in  cases,”  said  Mrs.  Bell. 
"People  like  to  buy  eggs  that  are  all  the 
same  size.  They  pay  more  for  big  eggs.” 
Many  hands  make  light  work,  and  soon 
eight  cases  were  filled  with  large  eggs  and 
two  cases  were  filled  with  smaller  eggs. 
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As  they  left  the  Bell  farm,  the  bus 
driver  said,  "Next  stop  is  Mr.  Pringle’s/’ 

At  the  Pringle  farm  the  boys  and  girls 
saw  twenty  cows  in  a pasture.  They  saw 
the  milking  barn,  too.  The  walls  and 
floors  in  the  barn  were  white  and  clean. 

"We  sell  nothing  but  milk,”  Johnny 
told  the  children.  "We  sell  a few  dozen 
quarts  of  our  milk  to  the  Adams  store. 
We  send  the  rest  to  a cheese  factory  in 
Grand  City.” 

Next  the  children  saw  the  room  where 
the  milk  was  cooled.  Mr.  Pringle  was 
there  washing  milk  cans. 


"We  sell  ten  cans  of  milk  a day,”  he 
said.  "Every  noon  a truck  stops  to  take 
our  milk  to  the  cheese  factory.” 

Just  then  Mrs.  Pringle  called  all  the 
visitors  to  the  house  for  a surprise.  It 
was  fresh,  warm  apple  pie,  cookies, 
and  doughnuts  with  ice-cold  milk  to  drink. 

"Oh,  thank  you,”  cried  the  children. 
"This  is  like  a picnic.” 

Then  the  bus  took  them  to  Mr.  Green’s. 
Only  a few  animals  were  on  his  farm. 

"Animals  make  too  much  work,”  he  told 
the  children.  "I  sell  my  grain  and  hay 
to  other  farmers.” 

On  the  way  home  Dick  said,  "When  we 
drink  milk  or  eat  meat  or  eggs  or  cheese, 
we  are  really  eating  oats  and  corn  and 
hay  that  farmers  raise  and  feed  to  their 
animals.” 

"Don’t  forget  bread  and  breakfast  food,” 
said  Jim.  "They  are  made  of  grain,  too.” 
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The  Biggest  Building 

On  Monday  the  children  in  Jim’s  class 
decided  to  make  a food  exhibit.  Everyone 
brought  all  the  pictures  of  foods  that  he 
could  find.  Some  of  the  children  painted 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Under  each  picture  they  wrote  a short 
story  that  told  about  all  the  people  who 
helped  to  make  the  food. 

"We  don’t  have  any  bread,  pies,  or  cakes 
in  our  exhibit,”  said  Fred.  " Some  farmers 
haul  their  wheat  to  a flour  mill  where 
the  grain  is  ground  into  flour.  Bakers 
buy  it  to  make  bread,  cakes,  and  pies.” 

"My  father  sells  the  grain  he  raises  to 
Mr.  Burns  here  in  Centerville,”  said  Jack. 

"Oh,  Miss  West,”  said  Dick,  "could  we 
visit  Mr.  Burns’  elevator?  It’s  the  biggest 
building  in  Centerville,  but  I’ve  never 
been  inside  to  see  how  it  works.” 
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"When  you  see  Mr.  Burns,  ask  him  if 
we  may  come,”  said  Miss  West. 

Dick  saw  Mr.  Burns  the  next  morning. 
The  elevator  owner  said,  " Come  any  time.” 
In  the  afternoon  Miss  West  took  the 
children  to  visit  the  grain  elevator. 

A farmer  was  just  coming  in  to  unload 
his  wheat.  The  grain  went  into  a large 
pit  under  the  building. 
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"Tell  me  why  this  building  is  called 
an  elevator,  ” said  Jim.  "Elevators  in 
the  city  carry  people  up  and  down  in 
tall  buildings.” 

"Right,”  said  Mr.  Burns,  "and  this 
building  has  elevators  that  carry  grain 
up  and  down.  Look  in  here,  and  you 
can  see  an  elevator  carrying  wheat  up 
from  the  dumping  pit.” 


"The  elevator  has  pockets,”  said  Fred. 
"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Burns,  nodding.  "The 
pockets  come  up  from  the  grain  pit  full  of 
wheat.  The  wheat  is  dumped  out  at  the 
top  of  the  building  where  we  store  grain. 
Then  the  pockets  go  down  to  the  grain  pit 
for  more  wheat.  As  long  as  the  elevator 
runs,  the  pockets  keep  making  round  trips 
from  the  pit  to  the  top.” 

"What  makes  the  elevator  go?”  asked 
Jim. 

"An  engine  runs  it,”  Mr.  Burns  said. 
"What  do  you  do  with  the  grain  the 
elevator  dumps?”  Jim  wanted  to  know. 

"Some  of  it  is  ground  into  feed  for 
sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens,”  said 
Mr.  Burns.  "I  sell  and  ship  some  of  the 
grain  to  a mill.  There  it  is  made  into 
flour  and  meal  for  bread  and  cakes.  ” 
Then  he  took  the  visitors  outside  to 
see  a freight  car  being  loaded  with  wheat. 
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Swish,  swish  went  the  wheat,  as  it  came 
sliding  through  a pipe  into  the  car. 

"You  certainly  have  a lot  of  wheat,” 
said  Jim. 

"That’s  not  all  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Burns. 
"Some  farmers  store  grain  here  and  pay 
me  for  keeping  it  until  they  sell  it.” 
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Making  Pictures 

At  school  next  morning,  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  wrote  about  their  visit  to  the 
grain  elevator.  Others  found  stories  and 
pictures  about  grain. 

Jim  said,  "I  can  draw  some  pictures 
that  tell  a story  about  wheat.” 

" Good ! ” said  Miss  West.  "Pictures  tell 
a story  just  as  well  as  words  can  tell  it.” 
Jim  drew  a picture  on  the  blackboard 
showing  a farmer’s  wheat  being  threshed 
on  his  farm. 


Then  Jim  made  four  more  pictures. 
Look  at  each  one  and  tell  what  it  shows. 

"Your  pictures  are  good,”  said  Dick. 
"But  you  should  show  wheat  being  ground 
into  flour  at  the  flour  mills.  And  you 
should  show  flour  being  made  into  bread.” 
"I  have  never  been  in  a flour  mill  or 
in  a bakery,”  said  Jim.  "I’ll  go  to  the 
library  and  see  if  I can  find  out  about  it.” 
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While  Jim  was  gone,  the  other  children 
drew  pictures.  Betty’s  picture  showed 
Mr.  Burns  paying  a farmer  for  grain. 
Another  girl  showed  a farmer  loading 
bags  of  chicken  feed  at  the  elevator. 

Then  Jim  came  back  from  the  library 
and  drew  four  pictures  that  told  the  story 
of  flour.  The  children  decided  that  his 
pictures  made  a good  ending  for  the  story 
about  wheat. 


"Our  pictures  and  stories  tell  only  how 
some  farmers  and  Mr.  Burns  earn  a living,” 
said  Fred.  "We  should  show  how  other 
people  in  Centerville  earn  a living.” 
"Yes,”  said  Nancy.  "The  Adams  store 
and  the  theater  are  the  only  places  of 
business  I know  about.  Let’s  visit  other 
stores  and  shops  and  make  pictures  and 
stories  about  them  for  our  exhibit.” 

"Do  you  suppose  other  classes  in  our 
school  would  like  to  help  us?”  asked 
Miss  West.  "We  could  have  the  exhibits 
in  the  assembly  hall  where  everybody 
could  see  them.  And  maybe  your  parents 
would  like  to  come  and  see  our  exhibit.” 
All  the  boys  and  girls  and  Miss  West 
spoke  to  children  and  teachers  in  other 
rooms  about  making  a community  exhibit. 
Then  all  the  teachers  talked  to  Mr.  Glass. 
Plans  were  soon  made  for  a Community 
Day  two  weeks  from  the  next  Friday. 
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Plans  for  Exhibits 


"Here’s  part  of  our  fifth-grade  exhibit 
for  Community  Day,”  said  Susan  Jones 
one  Monday  morning.  "Ellen,  May,  and 
I worked  all  day  Saturday  making  them.” 

"Look  at  those  little  men  made  of  wire,” 
said  Jerry.  "Who  are  they  supposed 
to  be?” 

"You’ll  know  soon,”  said  Susan. 

Just  then  May  and  Ellen  came  in 
carrying  a big  box.  They  opened  it  and 
took  out  cardboard  buildings  and  printed 
signs.  They  put  the  exhibit  on  a table. 
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"This  exhibit  tells  the  story  of  one  of 
the  tools  used  by  Centerville  workmen,” 
said  Susan.  "We  found  out  about  tools 
of  many  different  kinds,  but  we  chose 
just  one  kind  for  our  exhibit.” 

"So  here  is  the  story  of  how  hammers 
are  made  of  steel  and  wood,”  said  May. 

"I  see,”  said  Billy.  "The  first  part  of 
the  exhibit  shows  the  men  who  work  to 
get  the  wood  and  steel  for  the  hammer 
factories.” 
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"Yes,  and  here’s  a hammer  factory,” 
said  Ellen.  "It  makes  and  sells  hammers 
to  a wholesale  house.” 

"Then  the  wholesale  house  sells  them 
to  Mr.  Goodman’s  hardware  store  here  in 
Centerville,”  said  Billy. 

"Next,  Mr.  Goodman  sells  hammers  to 
his  customers,”  said  Susan. 

Some  customers  use  hammers  and 
other  carpenters’  tools  from  Mr.  Goodman’s 
store  to  earn  a living,”  said  Ellen. 
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"Do  the  workmen  take  steel  out  of 
the  ground?”  asked  Jerry. 

"No,”  said  May.  "They  take  iron  ore 
from  the  ground  and  make  steel  from  it.” 
"How  do  iron  ore  and  wood  get  to  the 
steel  mill  and  to  the  hammer  factory?” 
asked  Miss  White.  "And  how  do  hammers 
get  to  Centerville?” 

"By  trucks,  trains,  and  boats,”  Susan 
said.  "First,  iron  ore  is  brought  to  the 
steel  mill.  Then  the  finished  hammers 
are  brought  here  to  Centerville.  Many 
different  kinds  of  workers  help  bring 
hammers  here,  but  we  couldn’t  show  all 
of  them  in  our  exhibit.” 

The  principal  brought  children  from 
other  rooms  to  see  the  exhibit.  The 
girls  answered  questions  over  and  over. 

"It’s  a good  exhibit,”  said  Mr.  Glass. 
"Can’t  we  have  exhibits  of  other  kinds  of 
tools  used  by  other  Centerville  workers?” 
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"We  have  thought  of  that,”  Jerry  Hill 
said.  "And  I am  helping  to  make  an 
exhibit  of  other  tools  and  workmen.” 

The  boys  had  watched  the  workmen 
building  the  school  and  had  asked  a lot 
of  questions.  For  the  next  few  days  Jerry 
and  Billy  asked  questions  of  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  painters.  The  two  boys 
learned  a lot  about  the  different  kinds 
of  workers  and  their  tools. 

Mr.  Goodman  let  them  borrow  tools 
from  his  store  to  make  an  exhibit  for 
Community  Day. 


CARPENTERS'TOOtS 


Next  the  boys  wrote  stories  about  each 
different  kind  of  workman. 

They  told  how  many  years  each  man 
had  worked  with  older  workmen  to  learn 
his  job.  They  told  about  the  tools  the 
workmen  used  and  how  they  took  care 
of  their  tools. 

"Now,”  said  Jerry,  "let’s  put  workmen 
who  use  the  tools  in  the  exhibit.” 

Other  children  helped  Billy  and  Jerry 
draw  pictures  of  men  on  cardboard.  Then 
they  cut  them  out  and  painted  them  to 
look  like  the  different  kinds  of  workmen 
who  lived  in  Centerville. 

They  were  busy  for  three  days  drawing, 
cutting,  and  painting. 

One  day  when  the  cutouts  were  almost 
done,  Patty  said,  "It’s  too  bad  that  there 
are  no  women  workers.  It  would  be  fun 
to  make  a cutout  of  a woman  and  paint 
a pretty  dress  on  her.” 
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"I  know  a woman  worker  in  Centerville,” 
said  Jerry.  "She  uses  tools  and  works 
for  other  people.” 

"Oh,  yes,”  Patty  said,  "it’s  Mrs.  Drew. 
She  sews  for  my  mother  sometimes.  Let’s 
make  a cutout  of  Mrs.  Drew.” 

Patty  made  a large  drawing  of  a woman, 
and  Jerry  helped  her  cut  it  out. 

Then  May  helped  Patty  paint  the  cutout 
and  get  it  ready  for  the  exhibit. 


Everybody  Works 

Large  signs  advertising  Centerville's 
Community  Day  had  been  up  for  two 
weeks.  They  were  in  the  drug  store  and 
hardware  store  windows  and  everywhere 
a sign  could  be  put. 

The  children  had  worked  hard  to  let 
everybody  know  about  Community  Day. 

People  who  met  on  the  street  talked 
about  the  supper  and  the  jolly  time  they 
would  have  at  the  program. 
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When  Community  Day  finally  arrived 
all  of  the  children  were  getting  ready 
for  the  program.  Some  of  the  big  boys 
brought  the  moving-picture  machine  into 
the  assembly  room.  They  turned  on  the 
light  and  tried  the  machine  to  see  if  it 
worked  all  right. 

Other  children  were  getting  the  stage 
ready.  Several  older  girls  were  letting  out 
seams  to  make  their  great-grandmothers’ 
dresses  fit  them  for  a play  that  night. 

As  they  worked,  the  children  talked 
about  the  supper  and  the  program.  But 
most  of  all,  they  were  excited  about  the 
news  of  a big  surprise.  They  had  heard 
that  there  was  to  be  a surprise  on 
Community  Day,  and  they  were  guessing 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

They  asked  their  teachers  about  it,  and 
they  asked  Mr.  Glass,  but  the  only  answer 
was,  "Wait  and  see.” 
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The  exhibit  room  was  a busy  place,  too. 
Pictures  were  being  put  on  the  walls,  and 
other  exhibits  were  being  placed  on  long 
tables. 

The  children  in  Jim’s  room  were  putting 
up  their  pictures  and  stories  that  told 
all  about  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  and  meat. 

Children  from  another  room  brought  in 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit  that  were 
produced  in  the  community. 
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On  one  big  table  were  different  kinds  of 
grains.  Near  it  were  pictures  that  told 
how  grain  was  threshed. 

On  the  wall  behind  the  table  were 
Jim’s  pictures  of  Mr.  Burns’  elevator. 

Susan  and  Betty  put  up  their  hammer 
exhibit.  Behind  it  was  the  exhibit  of 
tools  that  the  boys  had  made.  Jerry  put 
the  cutouts  of  the  workmen  in  front  of 
the  blackboard. 


Billy’s  older  brother,  David,  stopped  to 
look  at  the  cutouts. 

"My  class  is  going  to  have  a part  in 
Community  Day,  too,”  he  said. 

"Have  you  made  an  exhibit  like  ours?” 
asked  Jerry. 

"Oh,  no,”  said  David,  "we’re  going  to 
give  a play.  But  I can’t  tell  you  anything 
about  it.  You’ll  have  to  wait  and  see 
the  play.” 

"I  heard  that  there’s  going  to  be  a big 
surprise,”  Jerry  said.  "Mr.  Banks  was 
talking  to  my  father  yesterday,  and  my 
father  said  it  was  about  a surprise  for 
Community  Day.” 

"Well,  I saw  Mr.  Banks  talking  to  the 
principal,”  said  Patty.  "Maybe  they  were 
talking  about  the  surprise,  too.” 

All  the  children  wondered  and  wondered 
what  the  surprise  could  be,  but  no  one 
would  tell  them  what  it  was. 
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By  two  o’clock  that  Friday  the  school 
kitchen  was  a very  busy  place.  Mothers, 
teachers,  and  the  older  girls  were  there 
getting  ready  for  the  supper. 

Some  of  the  women  were  cooking  meat 
and  vegetables.  Others  were  putting  pies 
and  cakes  into  the  ovens  to  bake,  and 
the  girls  were  setting  the  tables. 
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"It  is  fun  to  work  in  this  kitchen,” 
said  Mrs.  Bell.  "Everything  is  so  handy, 
and  there  is  enough  room  for  all  of  us 
to  work.” 

"Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Adams.  "It’s  more 
fun  to  work  together  here  than  for  each 
one  of  us  to  cook  and  bake  in  her  own 
kitchen.” 

"No  one  would  have  thought  of  having 
a Community  Day  if  we  had  not  built  a 
new  school,”  said  Mrs.  Hand.  "Now  the 
town  people  and  country  people  can  work 
and  have  fun  together.” 

"That  is  right,”  said  Mrs.  Pringle. 

"Our  children  are  having  fun  working 
and  playing  together, v said  Mrs.  Adams. 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  White.  "The  country 
children  have  learned  about  business  in 
town.  And  the  town  children  have  learned 
more  about  farming  than  they  ever  knew 
before.” 
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The  Community  Day  Program 

"Look  at  all  the  cars,  Dad,”  said  Emily 
as  the  Adams  family  arrived  at  the  school. 
"There  are  certainly  going  to  be  lots  of 
people  here  tonight.” 

"Oh,  and  there’s  Mr.  Banks,”  said  Jim. 
"He’s  showing  people  where  to  park.” 
Emily  called  to  Mr.  Banks.  "Aren’t 
you  coming  to  the  supper?”  she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,”  he  said.  "I’ll  come  in  just 
as  soon  as  all  the  cars  are  parked.” 
"What  is  the  surprise?”  asked  Emily. 
But  Mr.  Banks  did  not  answer. 
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When  the  Adams  family  went  inside 
the  school,  many  people  were  there  looking 
at  the  exhibits. 

All  the  parents  were  very  pleased  to  see 
the  work  their  children  had  done. 

Mr.  Burns  was  there,  looking  at  the 
pictures  of  his  elevator  business. 

"Look  at  these  pictures/’  he  said.  "They 
show  that  it  would  be  hard  for  farmers 
to  get  along  without  a grain  elevator.” 
"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  "and  they  show 
that  the  elevator  business  couldn’t  get 
along  without  the  farmers.” 

"That’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Burns.  "I  see 
now  why  we  are  having  this  Community 
Day.  Everyone  is  learning  something  new 
about  our  community.” 

"Let’s  go  and  see  what  we  can  learn 
about  getting  our  supper,”  said  Mr.  Adams. 
"I’m  hungry.” 

They  all  hurried  into  the  lunchroom. 
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The  lunchroom  was  full  of  people,  and 
the  tables  were  full  of  food.  Everyone 
talked  and  had  a good  time.  Many  people 
who  did  not  know  one  another  became 
good  friends  in  a very  short  time. 

By  eight  o’clock  everyone  had  had  his 
supper,  and  it  was  time  for  the  program. 

When  the  crowd  was  seated  in  the  big 
assembly  room,  the  school  principal  went 
upon  the  stage. 

"Friends  and  neighbors,”  he  said,  "our 
children  have  planned  a program  for  the 
first  Community  Day  in  the  Fred  Hand 
School.  Sally  Goodman  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.” 

Sally  came  out  on  the  stage  wearing 
a long  dress.  Her  great-grandmother  wore 
the  same  dress  long  ago  when  she  was  a 
girl  in  Centerville. 

"Let’s  begin  by  singing  together,” 
Sally  said. 
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After  the  singing,  Sally  said,  "Next  is 
a play  about  how  our  town  was  started.” 
Some  boys  and  girls  came  on  the  stage 
dressed  in  long-ago  clothes.  The  boy  who 
spoke  first  was  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Hand’s 
great-grandfather. 

"We  need  a school  and  a road,”  he  said. 
"We  can  cut  down  trees  to  build  another 
house  to  use  for  a school.” 

The  players  talked  it  over.  Some  of 
them  wanted  a school,  but  others  did  not. 

"Why  should  we  hire  a teacher  to  teach 
only  four  children?”  asked  one  player. 

Just  then  another  player  ran  onto  the 
stage  and  cried,  "Come  quick!  Here  are 
three  wagons  full  of  people  who  want  to 
live  here.  And  there  are  six  children.” 
"All  right,”  said  one  player.  "We 
need  a school  now,  and  we’ll  have  to 
start  building  three  more  houses.” 

And  everyone  ran  off  the  stage. 
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Next  was  an  old-time  dance,  and  Sally 
became  one  of  the  dancers.  They  all  wore 
long-ago  clothes  and  danced  the  way  their 
great-grandparents  had  danced  when  they 
were  young. 

When  the  dance  was  finished,  the  crowd 
clapped  and  asked  for  another  one. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  dance,  Sally 
could  hardly  stop  whirling  long  enough  to 
tell  the  folks  what  was  coming  next. 
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Pictures  of  the  Centerville  community 
were  next  on  the  program.  All  the  lights 
were  turned  olf,  and  the  moving-picture 
machine  was  turned  on. 

There,  just  like  magic,  was  the  bad 
curve  on  the  old  Centerville  road,  near 
Mr.  Banks’  barn. 


One  of  the  cars  in  the  picture  was  a 
mail  carrier’s  car.  Soon  it  came  to  a 
muddy  place  in  the  old  black-top  road 
and  began  to  slow  down. 

Many  farmers  in  the  crowd  remembered 
that  bad  place  in  the  old  road.  Their 
cars  and  trucks  had  often  been  stuck  in 
the  mud.  They  remembered  that  once  the 
mail  carrier  had  been  stuck  there  and  did 
not  get  the  mail  delivered  until  dark. 

How  glad  they  were  that  they  now  had 
the  new  paved  road! 

Now,  even  on  a rainy  day,  the  farmers’ 
mail  was  delivered  on  time.  And  they 
could  get  to  town  whenever  they  wanted  to. 
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Then  the  boy  who  was  running  the 
picture  machine  began  showing  pictures 
of  many  different  buildings. 

"Oh,  look,”  cried  one  little  boy  in  the 
crowd.  "There’s  my  old  country  school!” 
Sure  enough!  There  was  one  of  the 
old  one-room  schools  that  had  been  used 
before  the  FRED  HAND  SCHOOL  had 
been  built. 

Then  another  country  school  was  shown. 
And  another  and  another  until  all  six  of 
the  one-room  schools  in  the  community  had 
been  shown.  Last  of  all  was  Centerville’s 
old  two-room  school  that  had  burned. 

As  soon  as  the  pictures  stopped,  Sally 
Goodman  began  to  talk. 

"We  have  said  good-by  to  the  old  road 
and  the  old  schools,”  she  told  the  crowd. 
"Now  we  will  say  hello  to  the  new.” 
Sally  sat  down,  and  then  the  picture 
machine  began  to  run  again. 
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The  crowd  began  to  clap  as  soon  as  the 
picture  started. 

Cars  were  shown  on  the  new  paved  road 
at  the  curve  where  Mr.  Banks’  barn  had 
stood.  The  new  curve  was  wide  and  safe 
for  drivers,  and  the  road  was  wide  enough 
for  two  cars  to  go  past  each  other  safely. 

In  the  picture  a school  bus  came  along 
going  to  Centerville.  When  it  stopped 
at  the  FRED  HAND  SCHOOL , two  other 
busses  were  there.  Children  were  coming 
from  each  bus  and  hurrying  into  the  school 
building. 
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One  picture  showed  the  bigger  boys 
playing  baseball  at  the  back  end  of  the 
big  school  playground.  Fred  Hand  was 
pitching  and  Jim  Adams  was  batting. 

The  crowd  clapped  and  whistled  when 
Jim  made  a home  run.  Then  Fred’s  turn 
came  to  bat.  Everyone  wanted  to  see 
more  of  the  baseball  game,  but  suddenly 
the  picture  changed  again. 

Next  there  were  pictures  of  the  smaller 
children  playing  in  the  playground.  Some 
were  on  the  merry-go-rounds.  Some  were 
on  a big  slide,  and  others  were  playing 
games. 


Then  came  pictures  of  children  at  work. 

There  was  the  big  library  full  of  boys 
and  girls.  Some  of  them  were  working, 
and  some  were  reading  just  for  fun. 

Other  pictures  showed  the  children  in 
their  classrooms.  Then  they  showed  girls 
in  the  sewing  room  learning  to  make 
clothes.  Boys  were  shown  in  another 
room  making  small  tables. 

"My,  my,  how  things  have  changed  in 
Centerville !”  said  Mr.  Goodman.  "I  wish 
I could  have  gone  to  a school  like  this 
when  I was  a boy.” 
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The  Surprise 

When  the  lights  came  on  again  in  the 
assembly  room,  the  principal  went  upon 
the  stage. 

"Now  we’ll  find  out  about  the  surprise,” 
Mrs.  Banks  whispered  to  Mrs.  Adams. 

"Folks,”  said  Mr.  Glass,  "we  can’t  go 
on  with  the  program  until  Mr.  Banks 
comes.  So  let’s  sing  some  more  while 
we  wait  for  him.” 

While  they  were  singing,  the  people 
kept  watching  the  door  for  Mr.  Banks. 
And  at  last  he  came  hurrying  in. 

"Look!”  whispered  Fred  to  John. 
"Mr.  Banks  is  not  wearing  his  uniform. 
He  went  home  and  changed  his  clothes. 
That  is  why  he  is  late.” 

"Now,”  said  Mr.  Glass  as  the  lights 
went  out,  "here  is  another  picture.  Who 
can  tell  me  what  it  shows?” 
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"Oh,”  said  Jerry  Hill,  "that  is  the  old 
swimming  hole  in  Mr.  Banks’  creek.  We 
go  there  to  swim,  but  when  Mr.  Banks 
sees  us,  he  always  tells  us  to  go  away. 
He  says  it  isn’t  a safe  place  to  swim.” 
As  the  lights  went  on,  Mr.  Banks  stood 
up  and  said,  "Jerry  is  right.  For  years 
and  years  I’ve  watched  that  deep  hole 
and  tried  to  keep  boys  from  swimming 
in  it.  Now  I won’t  have  to  watch  any 
more.” 
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Mr.  Banks  sat  down  without  another 
word. 

"Oh,”  thought  Mrs.  Banks,  "why  didn’t 
he  tell  everyone  about  the  surprise?  The 
folks  are  waiting  to  hear  about  it.” 

Just  then  the  principal  said,  " Well,  if 
Mr.  Banks  won’t  tell  you  about  the  big 
surprise,  I will.” 

He  nodded  to  the  boys  at  the  picture 
machine,  the  lights  went  off,  and  another 
picture  came  on. 


"Would  you  like  to  swim  in  a place  like 
this?”  asked  the  principal. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,”  shouted  the  children 
and  the  grown-ups  as  they  looked  at  the 
picture  of  the  beautiful  swimming  pool. 

But  all  of  them  were  puzzled,  because 
they  knew  there  was  no  pool  like  that 
near  Centerville. 

"You  know,”  went  on  the  principal, 
"that  Centerville  needs  a swimming  place 
that  is  safe  for  our  children. 

"The  school  board  wanted  to  build  a 
pool  like  this.  But  there  isn’t  enough 
money  to  buy  the  ground  for  a pool  and 
then  build  one,  too. 

"Mr.  Banks  is  going  to  give  Centerville 
the  ground  along  his  creek  where  the  old 
swimming  hole  is  now.  The  school  board 
will  build  an  outdoor  pool  like  the  one 
in  the  picture.  Isn’t  that  a wonderful 
thing  for  Mr.  Banks  to  do?” 
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Everyone  began  to  clap,  but  Mr.  Glass 
just  stood  there  until  the  crowd  stopped 
clapping.  Then  he  began  to  talk  again. 

"The  school  board  is  willing  to  have 
the  swimming  pool  started  right  away,” 
he  said.  "But  there  isn’t  much  money. 
If  the  men  in  the  community  help,  the 
pool  can  be  finished  this  year.” 

"I’ll  give  some  time  to  help  make  the 
pool,”  called  out  a bricklayer. 

And  by  the  time  the  lights  came  on,  all 
the  men  in  the  crowd  were  standing  and 
talking  at  once.  All  of  them  wanted  to 
help. 

"Fine!”  said  Mr.  Glass.  "Soon  our 
community  will  have  a beautiful  pool,  and 
everyone  can  learn  to  swim.  I’m  sure 
that  all  of  us  will  remember  this  first 
Community  Day.” 

The  crowd  clapped  and  called  Mr.  Banks’ 
name.  But  he  just  sat  and  smiled. 
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All  at  once  someone  started  singing, 
"He’s  a Jolly  Good  Fellow,”  and  everyone 
began  to  sing. 

Before  the  people  left,  they  stopped 
to  thank  Mr.  Banks  for  what  he  had  done 
for  the  community. 

Mr.  Adams  was  almost  the  last  one  who 
stopped  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Banks. 

"Thank  you,  David,”  said  Mr.  Adams. 
"Your  surprise  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  has  ever  happened  in  Centerville.” 


While  the  jolly  crowd  was  still  talking 
and  laughing,  Mr.  Goodman  jumped  upon 
the  stage  and  called,  "Just  a minute, 
folks ! 

"I’ve  been  thinking  about  all  the 
changes  in  our  community.  Centerville 
seems  like  a new  town,  and  I wish  we 
could  change  its  name  to  New  Centerville. 

"What  do  you  think,  folks?” 

At  first  the  people  looked  surprised, 
and  then  they  smiled  and  began  to  nod. 

Finally,  Mr.  Burns  spoke  up  and 
said,  "I?m  for  changing  the  town’s  name, 
and  I think  we  should  vote  on  it  now 
while  we  are  together.” 

"Yes,  let’s  vote,”  cried  Mrs.  Jones. 

Then  the  principal  asked  everyone  who 
wanted  the  town’s  name  changed  to  raise 
his  right  hand.  And  everyone  did. 

So  right  then  and  there  the  town  became 

NEW  CENTERVILLE . 
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To  the  Teacher 


New  Centerville  is  the  fifth  social-development  book  in  the  Social  Studies 
Program  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  The  understandings  and  be- 
havior traits  emphasized  in  each  unit  are  listed  on  pages  276-287. 

All  the  words  in  New  Centerville  except  the  349  listed  below  are  used  in  the 
preceding  books  of  this  program,  Tom  and  Susan,  Peter's  Family , Hello,  David, 
and  Someday  Soon.  For  children  who  have  completed  The  New  Basic  Reading 
Program  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series  through  More  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bors (22),  only  the  228  words  printed  in  boldface  type  in  the  list  below  will  be 
new. 

Vocabulary  List 


UNIT  I 

5 business 

6 Saturday 
Adams 

early 

7 o’clock 

dozens 

Centerville 

8 creek 

bad 

plant 

9 list 
try 

fresh 

10  customers 
quarts 
stuck 

11  filled 

cases 

sugar 

12  shop 

Hand 

13  Beaver 
Lee 

Corner 

14  Grand 
Jones 

Banks 


15  paved 
several 

16  cloth 

dress 

cut 

17  only 

18  delivered 
standing 

19  magazine 
often 
week 

20  grain 
elevator 

21  sale 
printed 

22  write 

23  order 
prices 
pounds 

24  operator 
while 

25  kitchen 
table 
daughter 

26  eight 
driving 

27  sorry 

28  carried 

29  Monday 
forty 


30  winter 

low 

lay 

31  light 
supper 

well 

32  Emily 

33  fits 

34  Fred 
candy 

35  bought 

36  grown-ups 
happened 

37  swim 
picnic 
berry 

38  vegetables 
sewing 

39  job 

year 

40  costs 

41  — 

42  hard 
leave 

UNIT  II 

43  — 

44  strawberry 
ripe 

cannery 


45  stooping 
loaded 

full 

46  large 

north 

drove 

47  top 

mud 

sure 

48  wheels 
hole 
deeper 

49  even 
tractor 
across 

50  hardware 
state 

51  department 
sold 
whole 

52  Cross 

53  blacksmith 
advertise 
safe 

54  plans 
most 
gasoline 

55  piece 
wrote 
short 
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56  rolls 

79 

uniform 

maps 

important 

57  wide 

80 

decided 

58  — 

81 

drug 

59  curve 

tools 

shouted 

theater 

60  keep 

82 

Friday 

mark 

tomorrow 

machinery 

83 

I’ve 

6 1 everybody 

84 

bundles 

twenty-six 

folks 

miles 

yesterday 

62  community 

UNIT  III 

cent 

85 

63  crowd 

— 

64  bicycle 

outside 

86 

Evans 

months 

fall 

trailer 

65  inside 

87 

bananas 

quickly 

pump 

bunch 

66  cold 

Stone 

I’d 

88 

women’s 

67  shovel 

renting 

89 

smiled 

concrete 

90 

following 

68  carefully 

breakfast 

side 

route 

dirt 

91 

mean 

69  rode 

92 

grass 

70  smooth 

ditch 

dumps 

wet 

93 

— 

71  — 

72  finishing 

94 

different 

meet 

sixty 

broom 

95 

drying 

73  front 

96 

— 

74  — 

97 

— 

75  — 

98 

tall 

retail 

76  traffic 

77  — 

99 

word 

save 

78  — 

cried 

100  excited  124  seams 


freight 

101  unloading 
crates 
factories 

102  jam 
interested 

103  fellow 

magic 

tied 

125  — 

126  — 

127  — 

128  Betty 
hundred 

third 

kept 

UNIT  IV 

104  stacked 

129  — 

105  visitors 

130  rows 

fifth 

crops 

packaged 

calves 

106  warm 

131  raised 

south 

beef 

chose 

ranch 

107  — 

132  plows 

108  wore 

pipe 

coat 

silo 

cool 

133  — 

109  — . 

134  hay 

110  cheese 

135  — 

ships 

136  oats 

111  whistled 

threshed 

idea 

haul 

Bob 

137  — 

112  check 

138  ears 

113  restaurant 

fence 

114  — 

corncrib 

115  arrived 

139  — 

116  sizes 

140  shed 

117  buttons 

ago 

118  pink 
shall 

141  drawing 
lumber 

hired 

spring 

142  carpenters 

119  — 

120  — 

143  cattle 

121  whew 

144  pens 
faces 

122  bales 

gate 

123  straight 

145  finally 

folded 

barked 
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146  seemed 

147  also 
electric 

148  silage 

drink 

149  calf 

fed 

150  you’ll 

dollars 

151  roof 
cleaned 

tank 

152  they’ll 
Camp 

153  weigh 

154  scales 
Jerry 

155  pitching 

156  — 

157  stood 

meat 

158  — 

159  — 

160  gained 

since 

161 

162  yearlings 
packing 

163  Bridges 

164  — 

165  — 

166 

167  — 

168 

169  — 

170  sheep 

171  — 

172  beeves 
half 

refrigerator 

173  — 

174  hides 


175  ice 

176  — 

177  hogs 

178  almost 

179  — 

180  baseball 
bat 

washing 

UNIT  V 

181  — 

182  — 

183  became 

spread 

184  board 

185  — 

186  — 

187  vote 

188  president 

189  borrow 
heat 

190  — 

191  — 

192  questions 

193  pencil 

194  grades 
hall 

195  — 

196  begins 
contractor 
boss 

197  dig 

198  bricks 

199  steel 
southeast 
windows 

200  furniture 

201  Class 
West 
set 

202  suppose 
exhibited 


203  heard 

204  walls 

205  — 

206  puzzled 
great 

207  — 

208  motor 

209  — 

210  — 

211  oil 
furnace 

212  drew 
whirled 


213 

— 

214 

— 

215 

— 

216 

— 

217 

meal 

218 

— 

219 

— 

220  visiting 

UNIT  VI 

221 

— 

222 

class 

223 

— 

224 

gone 

225 

— 

226 

— 

227 

— 

228 

— 

229 

pie 

230 

cakes 

mill 

231 

pit 

232 

— 

233 

nodding 

234 

— 

235 

— 
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236  — 

237  — 

238  parents 
spoke 

239  — 

240  hammers 
wood 

241  — 

242  iron 
ore 

243  — 

244  — 

245  — 

246  jolly 
program 

247  stage 

248  — 

249  — 

250  — 

251  — 

252  — 

253  — 

254  — 

255  singing 

256  — 

257  dance 
clapped 

258  — 

259  remembered 

260  shown 

261  — 

262  changed 

263  — 

264  — 

265  — 

266  — 

267  pool 

268  — 

269  — 

270  — 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 
BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 

In  guiding  the  social  development  of  children  we  are  concerned 
with  two  aspects  of  growth.  On  the  one  hand  we  must  consider 
desirable  patterns  of  acting  and  reacting  in  democratic  group 
living.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  give  attention  to  the  under- 
standings out  of  which  desirable  attitudes  and  behavior  traits 
grow. 

New  Centerville1  and  its  accompanying  guidebook  present 
learning  experiences  designed  to  develop  in  children  a realistic 
awareness  of  the  interdependence  of  city,  town,  and  country.  The 
relationship  between  good  transportation  and  good  business  is  a 
connected  theme.  Equally  important  in  the  small  town  of  Center- 
ville is  the  need  for  a new  school.  This  need  provides  a basis  for 
the  study  of  democracy  in  action.  Children  who  have  completed 
the  text  and  the  related  program  of  discussion  and  activities  sug- 
gested in  the  guidebook  should  forever  carry  with  them  a practical 
vision  of  how  citizens  anywhere  can  work  together  to  build  a 
better  community. 

The  six  units  in  New  Centerville  develop  one  important  set  of 
understandings  and  behavior  traits  after  another.  The  first  unit 
focuses  on  community  trade  in  the  local  general  store  on  a busy 
Saturday.  The  second  unit  depicts  the  building  of  a new  highway 
through  the  town.  The  third  describes  visits  made  to  big  whole- 
sale houses  in  a near-by  city,  while  the  fourth  unit  demonstrates 
cattle  farming  as  a family  business.  In  the  fifth  unit,  the  building 
of  the  new  consolidated  school  is  shown  step  by  step,  and  in  the 
sixth  unit,  a community  celebration  in  honor  of  the  new  school 
provides  a significant  conclusion  for  the  book. 

The  chart  on  the  next  twelve  pages  is  intended  to  point  up 
some  of  the  many  understandings  and  traits  which  can  grow  from 
effective  use  of  the  book. 

1 Other  books  in  this  program  are  Tom  and  Susan  (Primer),  Peters  Family, 
Hello,  David,  Someday  Soon,  and  Cross-Country,  published  by  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company. 
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BASIC  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 

UNIT  ONE — Business  in  Town  (pp.  5-42) 

In  contrast  to  the  small  specialty  stores  and  shops  of  the  urban  neighbor- 
hoods as  depicted  in  previous  books  in  this  series,  the  large  general 
store  in  a small  town  is  shown  as  a place  where  town  and  country  people 
meet  and  exchange  ideas  while  obtaining  the  necessities  for  living. 

Saturdays  are  especially  busy  days  for  certain 
workers.  On  such  days  workers  may  need  to 
work  overtime. 

Tardiness,  whether  of  people  or  trains,  delays 
work  which  needs  to  be  done. 

First  impressions  cannot  always  be  relied  on. 

People  should  feel  free  to  call  on  each  other  in 
an  emergency. 

Older  children  can  help  family  and  friends  by 
taking  care  of  younger  children. 

People  can  work  out  solutions  to  common  prob- 
lems by  thinking,  talking,  planning,  and  work- 
ing together. 

It  usually  takes  hard  work  to  get  something 
important  one  wants. 

Good  schools  and  good  roads  cost  money.  The 
money  for  such  community  benefits  comes  from 
taxes. 

Different  kinds  of  work  are  needed  in  any 
community,  no  matter  how  small. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


Business  in  Town  (pp.  5-42) — UNIT  ONE 


Helping  one’s  family  with  work  on  Saturdays. 
Working  instead  of  playing  when  help  is  es- 
pecially needed. 

Getting  to  school  and  to  meals  on  time. 

Not  basing  one’s  opinion  of  a person  on  first 
impressions  alone. 

Turning  to  the  right  person  for  help  in  typical 
emergencies,  such  as  fire,  illness,  or  getting 
lost  in  a crowd. 

Looking  after  younger  children. 

Talking  things  over  with  others  who  have  the 
same  problem;  working  together  to  make  the 
needed  improvement  come  true. 

Working  willingly  and  hard  in  order  to  get 
something  very  much  wanted. 

Appreciating  and  taking  advantage  of  the  good 
things  in  the  home  community  for  which  par- 
ents pay  taxes. 

Contributing  to  the  work  of  one’s  community 
by  helping  at  home,  by  doing  schoolwork  well, 
and  by  taking  part  in  larger  community  activi- 
ties. 
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BASIC  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 


UNIT  TWO — The  New  Highway  (pp.  43-84) 

No  suggested  community  change  is  ever  entirely  desirable  or  entirely 
undesirable.  In  a democracy,  communities  must  choose  whether  or  not 
they  want  new  advantages  that  bring  with  them  new  problems  and  new 
responsibilities. 


Any  big  change  necessitates  adjustment. 

It  takes  work  to  earn  money. 

Planning  is  a necessary  part  of  any  successful 
project. 

At  times  it  is  necessary  to  agree  to  changes 
for  the  common  good  which  one  personally 
does  not  like. 

Most  types  of  work  have  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. 

The  places  where  people  live,  work,  and  travel 
should  be  made  safe. 

Big  changes  in  a community  sometimes  bring 
bad  as  well  as  good  effects. 

The  way  people  earn  a living  often  affects  the 
way  they  live,  but  much  can  be  done  to  make 
any  place  more  attractive,  more  livable. 

A whole  family  should  work  and  save  for  things 
the  whole  family  will  enjoy. 

When  people  work  together,  they  can  often 
get  further  than  if  they  each  work  separately. 

People  whose  property  is  damaged  by  public 
improvements  should  receive  payment. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


The  New  Highway  (pp.  43-84)— UNIT  TWO 


Adjusting  to  changes. 

Working  in  order  to  earn  money. 

Making  plans  before  rushing  into  any  project. 


Agreeing,  when  possible,  to  changes  helpful  to 
others  which  one  personally  doesn’t  like. 


Developing  the  habit  of  sizing  up  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  any  situation. 

Taking  steps  to  make  home,  yard,  farm,  school, 
streets,  and  sidewalks  safe. 

Looking  for  ways  of  meeting  the  bad  effects  of 
any  needed  change. 

Making  the  best  of  whatever  living  conditions 
one  has. 

Working  and  helping  to  save  for  something 
which  the  whole  family  will  enjoy. 

Working  well  with  others  in  a group. 


Making  up  for  damage  done  to  other  people’s 
property. 
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BASIC  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 


UNIT  THREE — Food  and  Clothes  for  the  Community  (pp.  85-128) 

Producers  of  raw  materials,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers  are  in- 
terdependent, and  all  are  dependent  on  transportation  and  communication 
facilities  for  the  distribution  of  goods. 

It  takes  good  judgment  to  buy  wisely. 

Symbols  on  maps  stand  for  real  things,  and  road 
maps  can  therefore  be  of  real  help  to  motorists. 

Signs  and  other  landmarks  help  people  find 
their  way  from  one  place  to  another. 

Policemen  are  public  servants  whose  job  it  is 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  all. 

Different  types  of  transportation  take  different 
forms. 

There  are  ways  of  making  long  trips  pass 
quickly  and  pleasantly. 

Homes,  schools,  roads,  public  buildings— all 
need  to  be  kept  in  repair. 

Ways  of  living  often  differ  in  different  com- 
munities. 

In  a family  or  a classroom,  members  can  make 
helpful  contributions  to  discussions. 

There  is  usually  a division  of  labor  in  business, 
on  farms,  in  homes.  The  work  of  each  person 
is  valuable  to  all. 

Every  type  of  community  has  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


Food  and  Clothes  for  the  Community  (pp.  85-128) — UNIT  THREE 


Using  good  judgment  in  buying. 

Making  good  use  of  road  maps  when  actually 
out  on  the  road. 

Using  signs  and  landmarks  to  find  the  way  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Cooperating  with  traffic  officers  and  other 
policemen. 

Observing  carefully  different  types  of  transpor- 
tation in  order  to  find  out  their  uses. 

Doing  things  which  make  long  trips  pleasanter 
for  everybody. 

Making  helpful  repairs  around  the  house,  on 
the  farm,  or  in  school. 

Adjusting  to  new  ways  in  a new  environment— 
“when  in  Rome,  do  as  Romans  do.” 

Taking  part  helpfully  in  family  or  classroom 
discussions. 

Appreciating  the  value  of  the  different  members 
of  one’s  family,  one’s  classroom,  one’s  com- 
munity, and  of  other  communities. 

Appreciating  the  advantages  of  one’s  own 
community  as  well  as  those  of  other  com- 
munities. 
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BASIC  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 


UNIT  FOUR — Business  in  the  Country  (pp.  129-180) 

A farm  is  a business  plant,  and  the  farm  operator  must  be  alert  to  adjust 
his  techniques  in  order  to  improve  his  business  and  thus  provide  better 
living  conditions  for  his  family. 

Savings  can  be  invested  in  various  ways  that 
will  make  money. 

Good  ideas  are  worth  money. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  using  one’s 
time  and  money. 

Skill  in  operating  machines  is  needed  in  almost 
all  types  of  work. 

Plans  for  any  project  are  likely  to  require  pains- 
taking work. 

Good  planning  makes  for  efficient  and  con- 
venient work. 

Animals  should  be  healthfully  housed  and  fed. 

Any  new  venture  is  likely  to  involve  risks  and 
even  disappointments. 

Children  can  take  responsibility  for  parts  of 
family  projects;  sisters  and  brothers  can  work 
together. 

Almost  all  important  projects  require  careful, 
day-after-day  work  if  the  project  is  to  be  a 
success. 

Experiments  are  a valuable  way  of  finding  out 
whether  a new  idea  will  work  or  not. 

It  is  good  to  admit  mistakes  quickly  and 
pleasantly. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


Business  in  the  Country  (pp.  129-180) — UNIT  FOUR 


Saving  money  and  investing  it. 

Thinking  of  good  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

Choosing  well  from  among  the  different  ways 
one  can  spend  time  or  money. 

Practicing  to  attain  skill  with  simple  machines 
at  home  or  at  school. 

Taking  pains  in  the  making  of  plans  for  some- 
thing needed  or  wanted  at  home  or  school. 

Working  out  ways  of  doing  things  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

Taking  good  care  of  pets  or  farm  animals. 

Accepting  the  risks  and  disappointments  which 
may  be  part  of  any  new  venture. 

Taking  responsibility  for  part  of  a family  proj- 
ect; helping  brothers  or  sisters  with  work. 

Working  carefully  day  after  day  on  a project 
until  it  is  successfully  completed. 


Experimenting  to  find  out  whether  a new  idea 
will  work  or  not. 

Admitting  a mistake  readily  and  pleasantly. 
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BASIC  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 


UNIT  FIVE — The  Community  Builds  a School  (pp.  181-220) 

The  extent  of  public  services  such  as  schools,  fire  protection,  etc.,  pro- 
vided by  a community  depends  partly  upon  the  size  of  the  population  and 
its  financial  resources,  and  partly  upon  cooperative  public  efforts. 

Every  year  valuable  buildings  are  destroyed  by 
fire. 

A common  danger  should  be  met  by  united 
action. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  look  at  both  sides  of  any 
question  before  making  up  one’s  mind. 

When  disaster  strikes,  it  takes  courage  and  hard 
work  to  rebuild  what  has  been  destroyed. 

In  almost  any  project,  there  needs  to  be  a boss 
who  gives  directions,  as  well  as  workers  who 
carry  them  out. 

The  boss  on  any  big  project  must  organize  the 
work  and  the  materials  so  that  the  project  is 
completed  on  time. 

Children  can  take  part  in  parades,  cornerstone 
layings,  and  other  community  celebrations. 

Doing  a job  right  means  taking  pains. 

People  should  be  able  to  take  pride  in  the 
public  buildings  in  their  community. 

People  can  be  proud  of  what  others  in  the  past 
have  done  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  community. 

Newcomers  to  a school  should  meet  with  friend- 
liness and  understanding. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


The  Community  Builds  a School  (pp.  181-220) — -UNIT  FIVE 


Finding  out  and  practicing  ways  of  preventing 
fires. 

Joining  with  others  to  meet  a common  danger. 


Considering  both  sides  of  a question  before 
making  up  one’s  mind. 

Bravely  starting  over  again  when  something 
valuable  has  been  destroyed. 

Giving  clear,  reasonable  directions  when  in 
charge  of  a project;  following  directions  care- 
fully when  assisting  someone  else. 

Organizing  projects  well  in  order  to  complete 
them  on  time. 

Taking  part  in  community  celebrations. 


Taking  pains  to  do  tasks  right. 

Taking  pride  in  fine  public  buildings  in  the 
community. 

Taking  pride  in  contributions  to  community 
life  made  in  the  past. 

Showing  a helpful  and  friendly  attitude  toward 
new  pupils  in  one’s  school. 
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BASIC  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 


UNIT  SIX — Community  Day  (pp.  221-270) 

Each  person  in  a community  depends  more  or  less  upon  the  services  and 
good  will  of  others,  and  each  individual  derives  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  ends  accomplished  through  the  cooperation  of  children  and  adults— 
school  and  neighborhood. 


People  can  learn  other  ways  of  living  and  work- 
ing from  friends  who  have  been  brought  up 
differently. 

Words  are  not  the  only  way  of  getting  ideas 
across  to  other  people— frequently  drawings, 
plays,  dances,  pageants,  movies,  or  music  can 
convey  ideas  as  well  or  better  than  words. 

In  studying  one’s  community  it  is  a good  idea 
actually  to  explore  unknown  parts  or  processes. 

Children  can  teach  others  how  their  community 
works  by  means  of  exhibits,  plays,  movies,  and 
other  devices. 

It  usually  takes  years  to  learn  a valuable  trade 
or  profession. 

Explanations  freely  exchanged  with  others  of 
how  one  lives  and  works  can  make  for  increased 
understanding. 

In  planning  any  project  two  heads  are  often 
better  than  one. 

In  putting  any  program  or  project  across  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  usually  necessary  to  let  people 
know  about  it. 

Various  ages  and  types  of  people  can  work  to- 
gether happily  and  successfully  on  a project. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


Community  Day  (pp.  221-270) — UNIT  SIX 


Accepting  the  fact  that  one’s  own  way  isn’t  the 
only  way,  or  necessarily  even  the  best  way. 


Choosing  good  ways  of  getting  ideas  across  to 
others. 


Actually  exploring  unknown  parts  or  processes 
of  the  community  with  grown-up  guides. 

Spreading  a knowledge  of  how  one’s  com- 
munity works. 

Showing  respect  for  the  training  which  goes 
into  making  a good  workman. 

Exchanging  information  with  others  as  to  how 
one  lives  and  works  in  order  to  arrive  at  greater 
mutual  understanding. 

Pooling  ideas  and  comparing  notes  with  other 
people. 

Recognizing  the  usefulness  of  honest  advertis- 
ing. 

Working  together  with  people  of  various  types 
and  ages  on  a project. 
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